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FATHER HYACINTHE, 
O one that follows, how- 
ever slightly or care- 
Sssly, the events of our 
time, but must have heard 
of the gifted Carmelite 
Yiar, the “ preacher-monk,” 
Whose wonderful pulpit 
°rations at the Madeleine 
ad at Nutre Dame drew 
‘ogether the intellect, the 
Vealth and culture of Paris, 
Xd whose xnore recent out- 
‘poken liberalism has caused 
‘im to be cut off by the 
Spe from his connexion 
With the Church, and di- 
*cted towards him the 
attention of the whole 
“\Vilised world. Our read- 
‘S at least are acquainted 
Vith all this, and also with 
the arrival of the distin- 
irtished preacher in the 
hited States, in quest of 
the and privacy. We need, 
frefore, but attempt here 
* Very slight sketch of the 
. are-footed monk” who, 
oj, grand old Luther of 
ldhas ‘shaken the world.” 
yeather Charles Loyson 
Yacinthe may be properly 
vlled a “Catholic Pro- 
“stant.” His present posi- 
‘on may be best explained 
Ya brief allusion to the 
deculiar claims and dogmas 
Pon which Pope Pius IX. 
th Strenuously insists. When 
‘S Pope was first elected 
}. et hopes were entertained 
Y the best educated and 
°st advanced of Roman 
y tholics that a new era 
4 wld then be opened for 
Church—an era cha- 
lig @tised by a liberal po- 
ta” which, while it main- 
Wed the Catholic faith, 
Ud denounce errors and 
ct abuses. These hopes 
© been disappointed. 
bos Vithstanding the liberal 
bypical spirit manifested 
of , Us IX. at the beginning 
Dr Pe Pontificate, he has 
the €d one of the greatest enemies to the progress of 
dey, Se If he had been content with a negative or 
Dog: “al policy, he would have been secure against op- 
Bu ‘on from within the bosom of his own Church. 
Stayed has assumed a belligerent attitude, and has 
a the Ultramontane or anti-Liberal party 
hen: the Gallican or Liberal. By calling an Ecu- 
og , Cal Council, to meet this month, for the assertion 
the «versal ecclesiastical supremacy, he has awakened 
Ne Etrit of opposition, of which Father Hyacinthe is 

ath ne best and ablest representatives. 

®hq * &r Hyacinthe was born at Orleans in 1821, 
“Nain ableted his education at Pau. In 1853 he was 
€d at St. Sulpice, in which parish he subse- 
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FATHER HYACINTHE. 


(From a Photograph by the Stereoscopic Company, Regent-street, ) 
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quently officiated as a priest ; but in the meantime he 
studied theology four years and taught philosophy at 
Avignon, and afterwards theology at Nantes. Having 
passed ten years in the Lyons Convent of Carmelite 
Friars, he became a member of the order, and was first 
a preacher in that city. While there his sermons de- 
livered at the Lycée were considered remarkable. 
During Advent, in 1863, he preached at Bordeaux, 
and in the Lenten season of 1864 at Perigueux. It 
was during the summer of 1864 that he made his first 
appearance in Paris, preaching at the Church of the 
Madeleine, and afterward at Notre Dame, having pre- 
pared a course of sermons for Advent. Here he at 
once, by the eloquence and boldness-ot—his utterances, 
May 
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attracted public attention 
and gained a brilliant repu- 
tation, and _ his popularity 
and influence have con- 
tinued to increase to this 


time. 
Father Hyacinthe is 
known in Paris as the 


‘“ preacher- monk.” Some 
idea of his appearance, and 
of the effect of his elo- 
quence, is conveyed in the 
following graphic sketch, 
written by one of his hearers 
in 1867 :— 

But now the tall Swiss hal- 
berdier, making a passage along 
the aisle, announces the ap- 
proach of Pére Hyacinthe, and 
instantly this whole sea of faces 
is turned toward him, with an 
expression of sympathy so in- 
tense as seemed enough to elec- 
trify one who came in all sym- 
plicity and sincerity to bring to 
them the words of life. He 
followed slowly, with his eyes 
cast down, his face pale, and, 
mounting the steps of the pulpit 
he knelt down and buried his 
face in silent prayer. Then 
rising, he stood, with erect and 
majestic form, and for some 
moments regarded in silence 
those to whom he was to speak, 
while a deep sigh involuntarily 
escaped from his large chest. 

Although I was already un- 
der the magnetism of this ex- 
traordinary man, my eye, as an 
artist, took in all the surround- 
ings of the scene. In scenic 
effect nothing could exceed the 
beauty of the tablean—the dark 
background of the pulpit, in 
ancient carved oak; the form 
of the preacher, rendered more 
striking by the robe of his order 
(he is a Carmelite monk, and 
wears a long serge gown, with 
only sandals on his feet), with 
his white cowl thrown back 
over his shoulder, his head 
shaven so as to leave only a 
chaplet of hair upon his brow, 
while the light from above fell 
upon his bare head, and his 
countenance, so sad and beau- 
tiful, yet responding with quick 
sympathy to all the regrets 
turned towards him. Surely, 
if he had studied all this mise 
en scene, he is a master in the 
art, 

He began to speak, and from 
that moment I wished to be- 
lieve in the sincerity, in the 
piety, in the Christian faith of 
this man—for if he is not all 
that, he profanes the most beau- 
tiful gifts of Providence. Never did a voice more sympathetic 
strike my ear; never did art more perfect captivate and 
control the human heart. 

He announced his text, first in Latin and then in French, 
It was in Ecclesiastes—a warning to diligence and activity, 
which he applied to stimulate men in the work of salvation, 
repeating with emphasis, ‘‘Agonise for your faith; combat for 
your soul!” He described the agony of Christ that he might 
hold him up as an example. As it is the season of Lent, all 
thoughts are supposed to converge towards that central 
theme, and all motives to radiate from the Great Sufferer. He 
depicted the sorrows of the Saviour of the world, and the 
drops of blood falling to the ground, and the last scene on the 
cross. During this description all was hushed and still. The 
vast cathedral seemed to wear a deeper gloom, as if in sym- 
pathy with the darkness which was described ; and when he 
repeated our Saviour’s words, ‘‘My God, my God, why hast 
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thou forsaken me ?”Zit seemed as if every heart shuddered at|limits of the instructions 


the cry. 

‘As Christ suffered and agonised for man’s' salvation, so 
should man himself struggle and suffer unto death, that he 
may be saved—there was his theme. But how do men carry 
on this spiritual war? Here the preacher turned from the 
Divine sufferer to the world which he came to redeem—a world 
full of sorrow and sin. Instantly we were in the midst of the 
nineteenth century—with examples of guilt which all could 
recognise. He drew his pictures from actual life, portraying 
the tempter and the tempted ; and in his charges of selfishness 
and crime he seemed as if he would array all men at the bar 
of Divine justice. He did not spare any class or profession— 
not even his own—but drew a fearful picture of the unworthy 

riest. 

“Tt is not by hypocrisy,” he said, “that the bad priest 
dishonours his ministry. Hypocrisy is a thing vulgar and 
base, soon unmasked, which cannot Jorg deceive any one ; 
but it is by that cold, cruel Pharisaism which puts the letter 
in place of the spirit, the dogma in place of charity, in a reli- 
gion which is all love. It is not with hands hard and cold 
that the priest must touch the wounds and sores of humanity, 
but as a mother, in her love for her children, covers the 
plague spots which mark the outbreaking of revolting disease. 
It is with burning lips that he is to suck the poison from the 
very blood of the death-smitten ; it is with tears of charity 
and of tenderness that he is to wash and to purify the sinful 
soul!” As he said this there was in his voice, and in the 
whole expression of his sad and beautiful countenance, some- 
thing of the tenderness of a father ; he seemed to yearn 
towards those who listened to him with an irresistible attrac- 
tion ; and with one of his electrifying gestures he threw open 
his arms as if he would take upon his own heart the griefs 
and the remorse of every troubled spirit. 


In the Pére Hyacinthe it is easy to see the struggling of | 


two natures. $j Under that coarse monk’s dress throbs a great 
human heart. 
strove to be a priest in an age alien to the character,” so i¢ 
seems as if this man also were striving.to realise, even here in 
the gayest city in the world, and amidst the allurements oi 
modern degeneracy, the heroic type of one of the old con- 
fessors. 

In recalling this marvellous preaching it seems to me that 
there is in it something of the senses as well as of the spirit. 
T will not use the word sensual, for it would not express my 
thought, nor be just to the preacher. But there is an element 


As Carlyle said of Edward Irving, ‘‘ He} 


of passionate emotion which is so marked in the writings of | 


Saint Theresa and Madame Guyon—a mingling of human with 
Divine love, the overflowing of a heart yearning for affection, 
put which, shut up from all domestic ties, pours itself out in 
a love for all mankind. 
eloquence inspired by the most passionate love to God and to 
men ! 

If you think me carried away by my enthusiasm, I can only 
give you the more sober impressions of others. Our Protestant 
friends here render full homage to his genius and eloquence. 
M. De Pressensé says that his manner is the union of extra- 
ordinary natural gifts with the most consummate art. It 
seems he does not shun Protestant society. Not long since 
he passed an evening at Madame Adolphe Monod’s, and they 
were charmed with his dignity and courtesy. Although he 
goes everywhere in the dress of his order as a Carmelite monk, 
with his naked feet shod only in sandals, yet his bearing is as 
distinguished as that of a gentleman of the Court of LouisXIV. 


In this connexion the following extract from the 
letter of Father Hyacinthe, which has created so much 
excitement, and which was addressed to the General 
of his order ‘at Rome, will prove interesting to our 
readers :— 

The present hour is solemn. The Church passes through 
one of the most violent, dark, and decisive crises of its exist- 
ence here below. For the first time in 300 years an Kcu- 
menical Council is not only convoked but declared necessary ; 
such is the expression of the Holy Father. It is not in such 
a moment that a preacher of the Gospel, were he the last of 
all, can consent to remain as the mute dogs of Israel, unfaith- 
ful guardians, whom the prophet reproaches as unable to 
bark. Canes muti, non valentes latrare. The saints were 
never silent. I am not one of them; but nevertheless I 
belong to their race, jfilit sanctorum sumus, and I have always 


been ambitious to place my steps, my tears, and, if necessary, 
my blood, in the tracks which they have left. I raise, there- 


But what a fascination in this | 


fore, before the Holy Father and the Council, my protestation | 


as Christian and preacher against these doctrines and prac- 
tices, calling themselves Roman, but which are not Christian, 
and which in their encroachments, always most audacious and 
baneful, tend to change the constitution of the Church, 
the basis as well as the form of her teaching, and even 
the spirit of her piety. I protest against the divorce, 
as impious as it is insane, which it is sought to accom- 
plish between the Church, who is our mother according to 
eternity, and the society of the nineteenth century, of whom we 
sre the sons according to the times, and toward whom we have 
also some duties and attachments. I protest against this more 
radical and dreadful opposition to human nature, which is 
attacked and made to revolt by these false doctrines in its 
most indestructible and holiest aspirations. I protest, above 
all, against the sacriligious perversion of the Word of the Son 
of God himself, the spirit and the letter of which are equally 
trodden under foot by the Pharisaism of the new law. It is 
my most profound conviction that if France in particular, and 
the Latin races in general, are delivered over to social, moral, 
and religious anarchy, the principal cause is without doubt 
notin Catholicism itself, but inthe manner in which Catholicism 
has, during a long time, been understood and practised. I 
appeal to the Council about to meet to seek for remedies for 
the excess of our evils and to apply them with as much force 
as gentleness. But if fears, in which I do not wish to share, 
come to be realised—if the august assembly has not more 
liberty in its deliberations than it has already in its prepara- 
tion—if, in a word, it is deprived of the essential characters 
of an Ecumenical Council, 1 will ery to God and men to call 
another truly united in the Holy Spirit, not in the spirit of 
party, and representing really the Universal Church, not the 
silence of some men, the oppression of others. 


One of the Paris papers gives some interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the first appearance of Father 
Hyacinthe. It appears that the free-thinking ten- 
dencies of the ecclesiastic do not date from yesterday. 
Tt was in the year 1862 that Father Hyacinthe, on 
the invitation of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
for the first time ascended the pulpit of the Church of 
St. Nizier, at Lyons, 8s substitute for Father Her- 
mann, who enjoyed considerable fame as a preacher, 
but was then attacked by illness. Father Hya- 
einthe confined himself at first entirely within the 
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given him by his 


afterwards became a pupil at the Conservatoire aut 
Her progress was rapid, and, while unde 


superiors ; the commencement of his discourse was| native city. prog! = 
cold and unimpassioned, and failed to excite any en- the tuition of Guglielmi, at Bologna, she made her mt 
appearance In Rossini’s opera of Zelmira with gre 


thusiasm in his audience ; suddenly, however, he fol- 
lowed his own inspiration, and uttered an eloquent 
apostrophe on the want of brotherly love in the present 
assembly and in the Church, and on the universal 
selfishness which prevailed in its place. This latter 
portion of his discourse caused no little surprise, and 
was the subject of much comment. In a second 
sermon he announced quite plainly a preference for 
morality over dogma. “I have waridered over the 
world,” he said, “and have everywhere found only 
germs of intelligence and atoms of understanding. I 
have entered the cloister and there only met with 
abortive saints.” The Archbishop of Lyons, Car- 
dinal Bonald, heard this sermon preached, and was 
highly offended at it. In the first burst of his indig- 
nation he sent for Father Hyacinthe and forbade bim 
to preach in any church of his diocese. The urgent 
representations of the highest society in Lyons in- 
duced him to withdraw this prohibition. He again 
sent for Father Hyacinthe, and in a mild and _uncom- 
monly forbearing manner put before him the harm he 
would do to the Church if he went on with his violent 
attacks upen it. Father Hyacinthe could not resist 
this friendly address, and promised to control himself 
in future. It was not until lately that he found him- 
sclf unable to keep this promise any longer. 


success, being then only in her seventeenth year. ~ 
Florence, shortly after, she awakened the wildest ¢?” 
thusiasm by the representation of her hapless namesa S 
in the opera of Ltomeo e Giulietta, then recently writte? 
by a composer who ultimately became famous—VincenZ? 
Bellini. Her acting and singing were pronounced to be 
perfection. Following this she achieved a series © 
brilliant successes in such operas as Pacini’s Vestale, 20% 
Rossini’s Tancredi, Otello, and Semiramide. The latte? 
character she created, and so completely individualise¢ 
that there has been but one Semiramis, and that w** 
Giulia Grisi. In the comparatively small part of Adal- 
gisa, in the now well-known opera, Norma, Mme. Gris}; 
by her magnificent singing and significant acting, decide“ 
the success of the opera upon its first representation at 
La Seala, in Milan, in 1882. These continued success¢* 
in what might be termed the apprenticeship of the future 
prima donna encouraged her to hope for success in a moi” 
critical atmosphere. Accordingly, when engaged to appeat 
at the Grand Opera in Paris, she chose to stand or fall by 
the character she was so fitted to represent, both phys! 
cally and musically. - The day after her début all Paris 
rang with the anthusiastic praises of the new Semiram)*; 
who proved to delighted audiences the capability §?" 
possessed of giving a satisfactory interpretation not omy 
to that, but to every part she undertook ; and when, }! 
1835, Bellini’s I Puritani was produced, with Grisi 
Blvira, a triumph greater than any artist had ever exp<” 
rienced rewarded her exertions, and secured lasting favv!* 
for the opera. 

In Paris one of her most brilliant successes ‘was wou: 
and in Paris the only unhappy episode in her life w2° 
commenced, by her marriage with M. de Melcy, a mat 
riage to which it is unnecessary further to allude. + 
short time previous to her union Madame Grisi appeare' 
at the King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, as Ninetta iD 
La Gazza Ladra, and from that time until her final retire 
ment from the stage did she hold possession of the many 
characters she so thoroughly identified herself with. Her 
greatest triumph was in Norma. In this opera all the 
force and fire of her genius was made manifest. Already 
known as a vocalist of high order, it was in the character 
of the betrayed and wronged Druidess, the Medea ° 
ancient Britain, that she displayed those marvellous 
tragic powers which have been imitated, but neve? 
excelled. Her interpretation was founded, it was said 
upon that of the original Norma, Madame Pasta, het 
great predecessor ; but it was alone, it was individual—it 
excelled in force, in beauty of conception, in grandeur 0 
execution, all that preceded. One mind could conceive 
one body alone could perform, one mind and body com 
bined could enthral by intensity, and that mind and body 
was what the world knew as Giulia Grisi. 

When the rival opera company was formed at Covent 
garden Theatre, the mainstay of the infant speculatio? 
was Grisi, and her worthy associates Mario and Costa- 
In 1854 Madame Grisi gave the first of her farewell pet 
formances, after which she sailed for America in col 
junction with Signor Mario, where her success was mor? 
monetary than artistic ; nevertheless upon her return to 
Europe she was induced to make another series of fare- 
wells in London, Paris, and Madrid, but there was 2° 
enthusiasm ; another public had arisen which knew 2° 
Grisi, and at Madrid more especially her reception was 
most prinful. The year 1861 saw the final setting ° 
this most lustrous star, and altlfSugh she appeared once 
or twice and sang in aid of funds for the relief of di 
tressed or decayed artists of the dramatic or lyric stag® 
and reflected those marvellous beauties which delighted 
and ravished a former generation, yet they were bU 
shadows of a past substance. Be 

Impulsive, generous, warm and tender-hearted, Giulia 
Grisi was not perfection ; gifted with beauty and talent 
of rare excellence, capricious and overbearing, yet kin® 
generous—nay, liberal—she was feared and loved at the 
same time. Her pride was great, yet blind ; it was 
enough for her to have achieved success in the interpr¢ 
tation of certain characters to make herself content with 
the glory of the success ; 80, long after she had outlivet 
her fame, she chose to repeat characters for the prop® 
interpretation of which she had lost the physical cap? 
bility. Living in private life for the last few years, § ¢ 
has been remembered more for her successes than for 2*” 
failures, and she has now passed away, while the gent 
ration exists who remember both, but think rather wi 
pleasure of past delights, and give but a passing thous 
to her failings, fearing, where al are more or less gulb’?? 
to raise, much less to cast, the first stone. 


oe 
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MONGST our musical jottings last week we referred 
to the fact of illness having overtaken Mme. 
Grisi at Berlin, on her way to St. Petersburg; but 
in the same paragraph we were enabled also to announce 
her partial recovery. Time, however, has unhappily 
proved that the amendment§was but partial, for we now 
learn that death has laid low one who for many years 
reigned supreme as the queen of the lyric drama, who in 
her kingdom would tolerate no rival near her throne, and 
who so completely absorbed all the interest of her peculiar 
dominion that the history of the operatic successes of the 
past quarter of a century is more or less associated with 
the name of her who has so recently left this world. 
Giulia Grisi died at Berlin on Thursday last from inflam- 
mation of the lungs, and from an interesting biographical 
notice that has appeared in a contemporary, we select 
a few facts in anticipation of the portrait that we hope to 
be able to publish of this distinguished singer. 

Giulia, or Giulietta, Grisi was born at Milan on the 2nd 
of July, 1812. She was the youngest sister of Giudetta 
and the elder of Carlotta, the former a singer, the latter 
a dancer, both famous in their day, but neither of them 
ever winning the eminence of their sister. Giudetta was 
gifted with great natural powers, a fine powerful voice, 
and a lovely face and figure ; but Giulietta was the 
superior in every respect, and won the fame expected to 
be the reward of her elder and more carefully-trained 
sister. Carlotta, the younger, instructed by the famous 
Perrot, was known as the most elegant dancer of her 
time. But the genius of the sister of the mother of this 
famous trio of graces, “‘the divine Grassini,” descended 
with fullest power upon Giulia, her own natural gifts 
prompting her to employ to the greatest advantage the 
little measure of training her parents thought fit or neces- 
sary to bestow upon her. 

Her first lessons in music were acquired in the convent 
of Martalette, whither she was sent to receive other ele- 
mentary education. She remained there six years, and 


? 
A mode of publication, not unusual in Italy, but novel : 
Russia, was adopted at the Great Theatre in Moscow ® 4 
nights ago. Every one who has been in an Italian theatre 4 
an actress’s benefit night will remember the rain of colot 0 
paper which descends from the upper boxes on the pit, ba 
taining poems in honour of the heroine of the eveniDg- 15 
similar shower falling through the aperture above the ory. 
chandelier astonished the Moscow audience the other DIE os 
On being examined the papers were found to contain V" jin 
which a certain hitherto unknown writer, called Og}? 438 
(** Phoebus, what a name 1”) had thought fit to publish 1D. ply 
novel manner. His sentiments appear to have been DIB co 
patriotic, but his poetry was exceedingly bad ; so the Pp? 
immediately took him into custody. «ail 
The publishing firm of Messrs. A. and C. Black have : ips 
done a kindly deed to mark the spot where rest the Te it’s 
of Robert Paterson, the Old Mortality of Sir Walter Se 3 * 
novel. In accordance with Messrs. Black’s instructiob” of 
monumental mason of Dumfries has finished a headste’ op. 
red freestone, which will be placed in Caerlaverock ‘ag 
ard. The stone has a circular top, and a beaded mou 
Near the upper part of the stone a mallet and chisel, ore 
are cut in relief, and underneath is the following insc™P “yity 
«¢ Brected to the memory of Robert Paterson, the Old Mo 
of Sir Walter Scott, who was buried here February: 
Why seeks he with unwearied toil 
Through Death’s dim walls to urge his way> 
Reclaim his long arrested spoil, 
And lead oblivion into day ? 
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had not only heard, but seen, the banshee of the O’N—s 
—I turned, and was making my way rapidly back to my 
lodgings, when, in my hurry, I almost stumbled against a 
dark figure which was coming towards me. 

“*T beg your pardon,” I stammered. 

‘“‘{ should beg yours,” was replied, and I recognised 
the voice of Father » the old priest of the parish, 
with whom I had formed what is called a « bowing ac- 
quaintance” during the few days of my stay. 

““A lovely night, is it not?” he said. “ You> were 


tempted out, I suppose, as Iwas. I wish we had met 
| sooner.” 


| **T wish we had,” I replied, heartily ; and then, unable 
ito restrain myself, I added, ‘May I ‘ask if yon heard or 
| saw anything unusual just before I came up ?” 

| ** No,” he said, ‘‘nothing unusual. Have you !” 

“You will laugh, perhaps,” I replied, “but I suppose 
—I am almost sure it was nothing human—a wild cry—a 
white figure—” 

“Ah,” he interrupted, ‘‘I forgot you were a stranger 
here. Poor thing! is she, then, out to-night? But I 
might have known ; we seldom hear her unless the moon 
is full. I am not surprised,” he added, seeing that I ex- 
| pected an explanation, ‘ that you fancied you had heard 

the banshee in what may be called her legitimate home ; 
but I can assure you that the voice you heard, and the 
form you saw, were both human. “Would you like to 


hear the story? lt is not long, and we may take a stroll 
as I tell it. 


(To be concluded. ) 


(2 eye 9 Shel 2 
Wititia 5 Vilgrimage. 
By Justin M‘Carrny, 


Author of “ My Enemy’s Daughter,” “ Paul Masei,” * The 
Waterdale Neighbours,” de. 


&, GO At 5? sco Ban F their remarkable expression was increased, too, by (Concluded from last week. ) 
Uae dilotyer 5 se EL Si. 'thickly-defined eyebrows, also of jetty blackness, while 50 EFORE a week was passed Eric had sailed from 
s er | her hair was as white as snow. She may have seen me, i Rauys . = 
A TALE OF THE BANSHE EK. | but Iam not sure that she did ; for, although her keen ® Sees an: Liti ae STE ee a PD 
By Surtey Grrrarp, eyes, occasionally flashing hither and thither, apparently strong arms to the service of Hamat freedom and of the 
Author of “ With all Her Faults,” “ Letters from a Country took in every feature of the hele before her, A fancied, I American Union. Eric, who had been many times in 
Cousin,” “The Green Patch,” de. know not why, that, absorbed in her own thoughts, she 


England on engineering projects, and spoke English 
fluently, occupied himself a good deal during the voyage 
in teaching his compatriots a little of the language. He 
hoped by his and their exertions among Swedes in 


Was in reality unconscious of what she gazed at. I went 
: ; 1 little ge li tt 
WILEY seutumn. for ve on.ei%, years had, in tho | Opec arya ue tele: gard ic gécdltnofiiig? BROT 
land eee ee ferseaameere en hetarg shook her head in reply, and I passéd Sars America to raise a distinct Swedish reciment, which 
Killarne and twice I had made extensive anions in T spent the greater part of the day going over the castle should make its mark on the battle-field of the republic, 
the wiateond Thad filled m sketch-book with many a for the last time, and for the first time under the guid- He was to have written to Ottilia ever so often : and 
Ovely ‘hit? lof! scenery Those sketches formed ie ance of an old dame, who had grown old, she told me, he did write many letters, full of love and high spirits 
Note-book ; I kept no ilies That exquisite distant peep eat P iinitare Cees aa bie Tikes a wc and hope. Then there came a long blank. She expected, 
ahi ; r ate se connected with the famuy. Hrom her I heard how, dur- Sy 
lh tut oer magmas Mew ad nye he re a np |B ge, even. ay onthe augers fl cf 
yd ay ‘ld friend Wear Vi = 7 hake foe Abate ghostly lady clad in white satin, and a knight in armour, | stories of battles diced ht no " acbet of “his deeds or his 
ife tH * antl f Sauid and the little b z jad had appeared in several windows in succession, with the name. The last letter atte received from him was written 
Bipsy rr oe} 2 att 1 a ‘tl : ¢ i. ee eo flames leaping round them, and how for a week before the GHEtHd: Vet ofl the great fight at Antietam. Olttilia and 
Whistle, Teaas Y Hastysrakatehs ney theta TTHeaEa fire the banshee had'been heard shrieking round the well; her father followed on the map every movement of the 
Teeretiee Helen Blake was “engaged ” to some the sure forerunner of calamity ; and then followed such 


el] marvellous tales of this, the wildest and most weird of | “2: She knew more of its scenes and its Reger ee tat. 


Ow, an officer, she had met at a picnic to the Daryll. | 7; nee many a New York girl did. Indeed, her whole soul was 
Well, Rinciahed hank every happiness, but I broke the Trish superstitions (the old crone assured me that upon | in it, 


“ints off one or two of my pencils nevertheless. And go | ®!* different ecoasions 7 sie had, “with her own eyes,” So the days, and weeks, and months wore on, and 
a through the whole book it was strange how much of cat ae oto ane ae Gaara ao o did Ottilia never heard of her lover. She and her father 
he history of a life came to be traced in its pages. that d Spaeth Ls strtihes eek Meeta RT ST hardly dared to speak the doubis and fears that tortured 
Cc ue entire vacation I devoted to the beauties of the "We eis 3 dicul lids’ toast stor: ad iseena them. Westfeldt wrote tc the Swedish consul in New 

Cunty Wicklow; and the sixth year I determined to cea ‘Hanah i Hae a HE : atin ‘ tg? Tha egene$ | York, who made careful inquiries, but could find no 

Teak ground altogether new, and to visit the north, a 1 f. aaa bts tebe Tk Hea eaute “ th Had ah OF | trace of Eric’s movements, or even of his existence, after 
art of Ireland as unknown to me as if it did not form a oe ° tte oe peers ti oh on I bad fi ated Antietam. He had served in the German regiment, and 
ar etion of my native island. So accordingly I started, a lita Guise vat d HE arts of the beautiful his name was returned with those of the missing. The 
ine Thad ‘ done ” the Giant’s Causeway, and I had seen me — reap at’ tlie foll|. HeakH! td iteow a cold, silvery | MY scrap cf comfort was that the list of the killed or 
sti] wild and magnificent scenery of D onegal ; and having | light into my little eluate bate ill HELE brightly enitiittt a ea etait EEG a. ‘ 

Ul a week to spare before term began, I determined to 5 ara ak derdes' the cariees: Bay aise Baie ie aia “I ought to have gone,” said Westfeldt to himself, very 
thar’ that week in the little village of Antrim, in order dowaitlt éve corner, I felt that to sit oni tare would be | Sy; ba day,“ 1 ought not to have lett Ho Ua lithe 
oft I might be able to see for myself the “ round towers unbearable ye I went out with the intention of smokine Sau eeT ne ae Deca seo. Dale face of his daughter— 
Ny Other days” as I wandered upon the shores of Lough | , civar asl strolled u atid’ down! outhid=) Bat: ddesin ‘‘T ought not to have allowed him to go. She would 
Oyce: I also wished to visit the ancient castle of the sciously the quiet Desaty of the scene lured me on ‘add have got over the loss ¢ me, and ge ree Tape 

An ks isvavsmall’and’rath tty littl b ere long I found myself upon my favourite path close to sie eae, pee ia ne Sih a sey oh ad 

ft 8 @ Small and rather pretty litt e town, about the cottage of the strange old woman. ruined from 1ts very spring: : ; 

3 fen miles from Belfast. There is nothing very re- So Eoirian hour might have passed. I took no note of He thought for a few moments, and then he went over 
Vier sale about it, if I except the round tower in its time, I was pumidengiperteciie enitreneed with the tranquil | ©° Pte as nber ger rtOO Red ae ” 
witty » which is one of the most perfect in Ireland, the loveliness around. The waters of the lake were alr Tete ay orld, Jet us goin search)or him. 77% 

© extent of bleach greens, and the clean, well-to-do | mering in the fall flood of moonlight, and across them at A flush of light that seemed almost joyous came in her 
lo Pearance of its inhabitants. I established myself NE eid dsced: the -rippletol afaint broods: I arara aa deep blue eyes. She pressed her father’s hand rapturously, 
ass in a neat cottage in the outskirts of the town, | the tin ee ls aed P fee ontle Gina apontlexmeor- and cried, ‘‘ Oh, father, dear father, let us go! Let us 
ang cvery day I made excursions in the neighbourhood, |}; head ate, d cana aia a wapaudak ae the sombre | [eave this place at once. We shall find him—I know we 

I added to the contents of my sketch-book. shadow of the castle appear again in the calm depths ; Sees . ; bl d 
Shanoctt hours wandering upon the shores of the Jake. | not a moonbeam touched the walls themselves : so dark,|;) Luelr preparations were’ not very Five cater 
the Cha eastle is built upon its margin, and J sketched were they that I could scarcel discern their outline I they hoped to leave Stockholm on eee [al aeii 
Wag 4, {ortress from every available point of view. There tried to ahiee to myself honest must have looked during | * few days. But Fate sharply interposed, and dealt 

ing op me, Something inexpressibly melancholy in the the fire an then the ghostl tales i had been listening them both a heavy, sudden blow. : 
bo 28 of this once handsome building ; and as I drew, and fs peers Heals Se eea a y nclinine 7 shiver and fea] | Vestfeldt, who had always seemed in noble health, 

LC ack, giving me a : 3 was seized with convulsive spasms one day, and appeared 


to be stricken with something like paralysis. His con- 


itg red upon the brave men, the red-handed O'N—s, cold. I tried to tear myself away, but the strange fasci- 

cy, Unders, I found myself prepared to believe impli- 
dition apparently baffled the doctors, and he became 
steadily worse and worse. The very morning of the 


yi a oe LOE. nation of the scene was too great for me. Just as L was 
Sue aie Net iene watching another light breeze play over the water, and 

Vé Ss 2A € v 6 ratael 2 j i . 

th.ods and upon the shore of the Jake, and even through Penge neu repeat half aloud Moore’s beautiful lines, day when he and his daughter were to have left Stockholm 
Mem tk vaults of the castle, before the death of any| © 5 for their voyage he suddenly called her over to him, 
€r of the ancient house. 


How oft has the banshee cried, 


; clutched her hand, murmured convulsively, ‘‘Oh, Ottilia, 
Stan any. small but not uncomfortable-looking cottage, a ites my daughter! O God, watch over her!” and then sank 
Of th ing in a tiny garden or paddock, close to the margin Sweet bonds chiwined bylovet back— and Ottilia was alone in the world. F ae 
vata) lake, had often attracted my attention during my Her grief, his burial, her utter Hiatt aes he 
Slate *s. Unlike the majority of Irish cabins, it was suddenly, and, as it seemed, from under the castle walls, |excitement of fresh agony was over, kept her ong in 
Cj. d, and the walls were covered with ivy and other 


TI heard a sound like the low sighing of wind through the | Stockholm. Then her friends endeavoured to retain her 
mart plants, I had some curiosity respecting the trees, but there was in it also the mournful tone of a| with them, and dissuade her from carrying out alone the 
Rey ites of this little abode. The garden was not alto- human voice. Never had a cry so unearthly, and yet so | enterprise she had resolved on with her SALE. The Ame- 
"ene neglected-looking, and yet I never saw any one} full of the depths of humanity’s deepest sorrow, fallen |Trican war was by this time obviously drawing to a close. 
Og , Passing through it ; there was generally smoke from upon my ears. I felt the beating of my heart quicken, | Even the London Times was beginning to be less confident 
Stood € chimneys, and occasionally the entrance-door| and it seemed as if T had been suddenly plunged into a| about the utter failure of Grant and the disastrous retreat 
beens but man, woman, or child I never saw. vapour-bath. The wailing cry died out, only to be heard | of Sherman. One of the young Swedes who had sailed 
Wee “ngth, one morning, when only two days of my again, as I fancied, closer to me than before ; then, for |and served with Eric actually came back to Stockholm 
pour remained, while passing the cottage at an earlier! what seemed a long interval, there was perfect silence, | wounded and wasted ; and he reported that Eric nad One 
Sng, 22 usual, I saw an old woman sitting upon a] broken, at length, by the ery again, beginning low, and | been given up by such of his compatriots = still survived. 
Reg et vtside the door. Even at a distance her appear- | rising to a perfect shriek of agony. I heard it, and at the | There seemed little use indeed in Ottilia’s quest ha go 
jhe onruck me as peculiar, and a nearer view confirmed | same momenta white figure flitted out of the dark shadow | to America and seek for her lost lover she woul nas 
ya feion. Her face was perfectly colourless, save | of the castle, and, gliding swiftly along the water’s edge, last, to escape the advice and the ae ae 0 4 ee 
Ate ™ streak of red marking the compressed lips, and | crying as it went, disappeared, as I thought, into the | friends, she literally broke away from Stockholm ; fled, 
Xty i 8, Which, although large, seemed actually receding | lake. without giving any one notice, or saying a word of fare- 
ead, were of the most brilliant and vivid black 31 With my teeth fairly chattering now—for of course [| well, to Bremen ; and thence sailed away across the Atlan- 
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tic more lonely and less hopeful than the wife of Cameral- 
zumar, in ‘‘The Arabian Nights,” when she starts on her 
brave, sad pilgrimage, to find the husband who had so 
mysteriously disappeared from her side. 

When Ottilia arrived in New York the war was all over 
and President Lincoln lay dead. What was this poor, 
solitary Swedish girl, who spoke but little English, to do 
in this strange, vast city—in this almost limitless land— 
where she had come to find an obscure young man who 
had dropped out of the sight of the living world years 
ago? She took an odd, girlish, romantic course. She 
sought out an American poet and scholar whom Frederika 
Bremer had known well, and she flung herself down be- 
fore him and told him her story. He listened with in- 
terest, compassion, and admiration ; he offered her a 
shelter with his family ; and he threw all his energy and 
influence into the effort to find her lover. Some trace of 
Eric was found at last. He had beyond doubt been taken 
prisoner, and confined in the fearful Libby Prison. He 
had even been there until a comparatively recent period. 
But whether his wasted bones filled one of the number- 
less nameless graves of the prison ; whether he was among 
the living skeletons at last redeemed from bondage ; whe- 
ther he was one of afew men who had succeeded, under 
extraordinary difficulties, in making their escape it seemed 
impossible to know. Ottilia’s new friend and protector 
did all he could to get further tidings, but in vain. The 
trail of the missing lover was lost, utterly lost, amidst the 
smoke and dust and blood of the war’s last convulsions. 

‘¢ Stay with us; let this be your home—live with my 
wife and daughters, and be one of our family,” said Ot- 
tilia’s friend to her, in tender, paternal tones, one even- 
ing, when all hope seemed to have gone of the restoration 
of her lover. The poet and his wife and the young Swed- 
ish girl stood together outside the porch of a beautiful 
country house, and on a lawn which sloped gently to the 
banks of a noble river. 
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shrugged ¢his 


winced a little, frowned, grumbled a little, 
would see the 


shoulders, and, finally, told the servant he 
unknown and nameless intruder. 

Ottilia and the poet’s wife did 
only saw after a while that he was gone. 
came back, looking strangely excited. 

“My dear,” he said, to his wife, ‘“< the angels have sent 
a visitor at last.” And he drew her away and whispered 
something to her—whereon she started and almost broke 
into a scream, and glanced involuntarily at Ottilia. 

The husband and wife walked up and down a turn or 
two on the lawn, and talked in low tones. Then they 
approached. Oitilia. 

‘Dear Ottilia,” said the poet, in a grave, sweet voice, 
“you have borne much sorrow and anxiety and disap- 
pointment nobly. Is your spirit strong and brave enough 
to bear with tidings of joy ?” 

Ottilia clasped her hands, and a wild ery broke from 
her lips : 

‘Oh, my dear friend, tell me, tell at once! Have you 
news of Eric? Is Eric living fe 

‘‘ Eric is living. Eric is here !” 

Ottilia made a sudden movement as if she would rush 
to meet her lover, then her knees trembled, her strength 
gave way, and_she fainted. When she recovered her 
consciousness, Hric, brown, worn of face, and bearded, 
held her in his arms. 

And so her long quest and her long sorrow were over, 
and her lover lived and had found her again. His story 
was easily told. He had languished through a long im- 
prisonment in Richmond, where he never had a chance 
of writing to her or sending her a message. Just toward 
the close of the war he had contrived to escape, and 
made his way, after immense difficulties, to the North, 
whence he sailed for Europe in a slow, old, lumbering, 
vessel, which gave him a passage cheaply. Having got 
nearly half way across the Atlantic they were driven back 


not observe his going— 
Presently he 


Ar Wav 


(' Beauliful comuiry house, Oil 4 luwi Witicre svUpe 


‘‘Oh, you are generous and kind—who ever was so 
generous !” 
‘Nay ! 
sacrificed all for our cause ; do we not owe you 

a home ?” 

‘© But, dear friends, I cannot stay. TI feel that I ought 
to go back to where my father is buried, and where my 
Eric, if he be alive—and oh, I still believe he is alive— 
will surely one day come to seek for me.” 

“But you have written home—you have told your 
friends—they know where you are !” 

« Alas! no. I have written to nobody ; T have not 
had the heart to say anything I have been absorbed 
only in the one thought. I fear I spoil your happy home 
with my sadness and my anxiety.” 

‘You shall not go back,” said the poet’s wife, throw- 
ing her arm affectionately round the girl’s waist. ‘‘ You 
can have no very close and dear friends in Stockholm, or 
you must have written to them ; and we have, therefore, 
the first claim on you. Come, now, don’t say any more. 
You shall be my daughter. I will never give you up to 
any one but Eric ; for, dear Ottilia, I, too, believe you 
will see Eric once more.” 

Ottilia threw herself into her friend’s arms and sobbed ; 
but felt, for the first time since her father’s death, a gleam 
of returning brightness. 
of VaR was thus clasped in the protecting embrace 

d , the poet, who stood looking on with mois- 
tened eyes, was approached by a servant, who brought 
a message for him. The poet loved to be free from in- 
terruption at home, and was always making stern and 
futile vows that he would see nobody ; he was always 
being importuned by strangers or beggars, whom the 
fame of his poetry or the fame of his “penevolence at- 
tracted ; he was always Sending people hastily away unseen 
and then sending the servant after them to call them 
back. ‘One may,” he used to say, “be visited by an 
angel some day in the disguise of a beggar or an auto- 
graph hunter ; and it would be a dreadful mistake to send 
the heavenly messenger away unseen. 


as an American I owe you much. You 
at least 


” So this time he| Pereire, en route for Italy. 
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to New Brunswick, and thence hesailed again, and at last 
reached Stockholm, only to find that Ottilia had long left 
it to seek him in the United States. No one in Stockholm 
knew anything of her whereabouts. He raised what 
money he could and returned to New York. The very 
first day of his arrival he heard some vague story about 
a Swedish girl living under the shelter of the venerable 
poet and scholar’s roof, and he lost no time in seeking the 
poet in his country home. Le could hardly put his ques- 
tion into coherent words, when, half distracted with the 
conflicting tortures of hope and doubt, he stood in the 
poet’s presence. 


There is nothing more to be said, except that Ottilia 
and Eric are married, and are settled in the United 
States ; that the poet and his family hold them always in 
the warmest and closest friendship ; and that there is far 


more of truth in this little story than 1ts readers, perhaps, 
would at first be inclined to suppose. 


Ss 


The marriage of the eldest daughter of Bishop Simpson, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, United States, made quite 
a stir recently among the quiet people of Philadelphia. Many 
notable guests were present, among whom were President 
and Mrs. Grant. The church was filled with the chosen wit- 
nesses of the ceremony, and the adjacent streets densely 
thronged with those who longed to see all that was visible 
outside. The bride, though elegantly, was unostentatiously 
dressed in white corded silk, the skirt perfectly plain, and 
terminating in an elaborate train, The waist was made high 
in the neck, with silk buttons to the throat, and trimmed 

ith point lace. The sleeves were long and plain. Her rich 
brown hair was braided and secured with wreaths of orange 
blossoms, with an elegant tulle veil depending. She also wore 
a beautiful set of pearls. The bridemaids wore white Swiss, 
with high corsages. Mrs. Grant wore an elegant blue silk, 
also made high in the neck—from which fact we are happy to 
infer that an appropriate style of corsage is to be fashicnable 
this season. ‘The array of presents exhibited at the reception 
was magnificent. Colonel James R. Weaver was the fortunate 
bridegroom ; and the newly-married couple sailed. in the 


: the croak of the raven or the hiss of the serpent. 


WAITING. 


“ WHEREFORE dwell so sad and lonely, 
By the desolate sea-shore, 

With the melancholy surges 
Beating at your cottage door 2 


You shall dwell beside the castle 
Shadowed by our ancient trees ; 
And your life shall pass on gently, 
Cared for, and in rest and ease.” 


“ Lady, one who loved me dearly 
Sailed for distant lands away ; 

And I wait here his returning 
Hopefully from day to day. 


“To my door I bring my spinning, 
Watching every ship I see ; 

Waiting, hoping, till the sunset 
Fades into the western sea. 


“ After sunset, at my casement, 
Still I place a signal light ; 

He will see its well-known shining 
Should his ship return at night. 


“Lady, see your infant smiling, 
With its flaxen, curling hair— 

I remember when your mother 
Was a baby just as fair. 


“ T was watching then, and hoping : 

Years have brought great change to all ; 
To my neighbours, in their cottage, 

To you nobles at the hall. | 


“ Not to me—for I am waiting, 
And the years have fled so fast, 

T must look at you to tell me # 
That a weary time has past ! 


“When I hear a footstep coming 

On the shingle—years have fled— 
Yet amid a thousand others, 

I shall know his quick, light tread. 


When I hear (to-night it may be) 
Some one pausing at my door, 

T shall know the gay, soft accents, 
Heard and welcomed oft before ! 


“So each day I am more hopeful, 
He may come before the night; 
Every sunset I feel surer 
He must come ere morning light. 


“Then I thank you, noble lady, 
But I cannot do your will : 
Where he left me, he must find me, 
Waiting, watching, hoping, still 2?” 
THe LATE A. A. PROCTOR. 
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VOICES. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 


poy) 
le before the eyes 0 


gesture, as a revelation of character, 

of the voice and the manner of using ite) 1b1898 tr 
first thing that strikes us in a new acquaintance, and it 
one of the most unerring tests of breeding and education: 
There are voices which have a certain truthful ring 20° - 
them—a certain something, unforced and spontaner 
that no training can give. Training can do much 1? a 
way of making a voice, but it can never compass ™'\¢ 
than a bad imitation of this quality ; for the very fact 1f 
its being an imitation, however accurate, betrays its 
like rouge on a woman’s cheeks, or @ wig, OF dyed | eae 
On the other hand, there are voices which have the 1g 
falsehood in every tone, 2 


r the mouth, or the habitual 
is the quality 


and that are as full of war e8° 


2 vs 
are in general the naturally hard voices which make ther, 
thetl?’ 


selves caressing, thinking by that to appear sympae ays 
but the fundamental quality strikes through the ove ect 
and a person must be very dull indeed who cannot ¢° 


: te 

the pretence in that slow, drawling, would-be atte ae 
ne 

tical 


voice, with its harsh undertone and sharp accent WO. ; 
cr 
u 


it forgets itself. But, without being false or hypo’ 5, 
there are voices which puzzle as well as disappoin® , of 
because so entirely inharmonious with the appeata? oak 
the speaker. For instance, there is that thin treble sd" ily 
we sometimes hear from the mouth of a well-grow?» Pooh 
man, when we expected the fine, rolling utterance ". 
would have been in unison with his outward seem 
and, on the other side of the scale, where we lcoke 
shrill head voice, or a tender musical cadence, W° ge 
hoarse chest voice with which young and 


pre Y 
sometimes startle us. In fact, it is one of the ¢ 


ee ee ae ee ee 
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*Tistics of the modern girl of a certain type ; just as the 
labitual use of slang is characteristic of her, or that pecu- 
1ar rounding of the elbows and turning out of the wrists, 
Which are gestures that, like the chest voice, instinctively 
elong to men only, and have to be learnt and practised 

Y Women. 

Nothing betrays so much as the voice, save perhaps the 
©yes, and they can be lowered, and so far their expression 
hidden. In moments of emotion no skill can hide the 

act of disturbed feeling, though a strong will and the 

abit of self-control can steady the voice when else it 
Would be failing and tremulous. But not the strongest 
Will, nor the largest amount of self-control, can keep it 
latural as well as steady. It is deadened, veiled, com- 
Pressed, like a wild creature tightly bound and un- 
naturally still. One feels that it is done by an effort, and 

at if the strain were relaxed for a moment the wild 
Creature would burst loose in rage or despair, and the 
Voice would break out into the scream of passion or quiver 
“way into the falter of pathos. And this very effort is as 
eloquent as if there had been no holding down at all, and 

€ voice had been left to its own impulse unchecked. 

gain, in fun and humour, is it not the voice that is 
€xpressive, even more than the face? The twinkle of the 
€ye, the hollow in the under lip, the dimples about the 
mouth, the play of the eyebrow, are all aids certainly ; 

ut the voice ! 

We all know the effect, irritating or soothing, which 
Certain voices have over us; and we have all experienced 

at strange impulse of attraction or repulsion which 
Comes from the sound of the voice alone. And generally, 
1f not absolutely always, the impulse is a true one, and 
any modification which increased knowledge may produce 
18 never quite satisfactory. Certain voices grate on our 
Nerves and set our teeth on edge ; and others are just as 
calming as these are irritating, quieting us like a com- 
Posing draught, and setting vague images of beauty and 
Pleasantness afloat in our brains. A good voice, calm in 
tone and musical in quality, is one of the essentials for a 
Physician—the “ bedside voice,” which is nothing if it is 
not sympathetic by constitution. Not false, not made up, 
not sickly, but tender in itself, of a rather low pitch, well 
Modulated, and distinctly harmonious in its notes, it is 
the very opposite of the orator’s voice, which is artificial 
in its management and a made voice. The clerical voice, 
again, isa class voice; that neat, careful, precise voice, 
Neither wholly made nor yet quite natural; a voice as 

istinct in its own way as the mathematician’s hand- 
Writing ; and any one can pick out blindfold his man from 
a knot of talkers, without waiting to see the square-cut 
Collar and close white tie. The legal voice is different 
again ; but this is rather a variety of the orator’s than a 

istinct species—a variety standing midway between that 
and the clerical, and affording more scope than either. 

The voice is much more indicative of the state of the 
Mind than many people know of or allow. One of the 

tst symptoms of failing brain power is in the indistinct 
or confused utterance ; no idiot has a clear or melodious 
Voice ; the harsh scream of mania is proverbial ; and no 
person of prompt or decisive thought was ever known to 
hesitate or stutter. 

We all have our company voices, as well as our company 
Manners, and we get to know the company voices of our 
friends after a time, and to understand them as we under- 
Stand their best dresses and state service. The person 
whose voice absolutely refuses to put itself into company 
tone startles us as much as if he came to a state dinner in 
® shooting-jacket. ‘This is a different thing from the in- 
Sincere and flattering voice, which is never laid aside 
While it has its object to gain, and which affects to be one 

ing when it means another. The company voice is only 
4 little bit of finery, quite in its place if not carried into 

1e home, where, however, silly men and women think 

ey can impose on their housemates by assumptions 
Which cannot stand the test of domestic ease. The lover’s 
Volce is, of course, sui generis ; but there is another kind 
°f voice which one hears sometimes that is quite as en- 
chanting—the rich, full, melodious voice which irresistibly 
Suggests sunshine and flowers, and heavy bunches of 
Purple grapes, and a wealth of physical beauty at all four 
Corners. Such a voice is Alboni’s ; such a voice we can 
“onceive Anacreon’s to have been; with less lusciousness 
“nd more stateliness, such a voice was Walter Savage 

andor’s. 

Though one of the essentials of agood voice is its clear- 
Ness, there are certain lisps and catches which are very 
Pretty, though never dignified ; but most of them are 
©Xceedingly painful to the ear. It is the same with ac- 
cents. A dash of brogue, the faintest suspicion of the 
peouch twang, even a very little American accent—but 

fry little, like red pepper, to be sparingly used, as indeed 
th, may say with the others—gives a certain piquancy to 
© voice. So does a Continental accent generally, few 
th us being able to distinguish the French accent from 
© German, the Polish from the Italian, or the Russian 
Tom the Spanish, but lumping them all together as “‘a 
eign accent” broadly. Of all the European voices the 
thonch is perhaps the most unpleasant in its quality, and 

© Italian the most delightful. The Italian voice is a 
eg in itself, not the sing-song voice of an English parish 
Choolboy, but an unnoted bit of harmony. 

€ cultivation of the voice is an art, and ought to 
Made as much a matter of education as a good carriage 
by 2 legible handwriting. We teach our children to sing, 
gla”? never teach them to speak, beyond correcting a 
. ring plece of mispronunciation or 80; in consequence 
yop puch we have all sorts of odd voices among us—short 
ine 2 Voices like dogs, purring voices like cats, croak- 
ve and lispings, and quackings, and chatterings ; a 
Sqn Menagerie in fact, to be heard in a room ten feet 
dy ate, where a little rational cultivation would have re- 
ced the whole of that vocal chaos to order and harmony, 


made what is now painful and distasteful beautiful 


a 
nd Seductive. 


of The education of European children in the healthy regions 
are ¢ wills in India is making such progress that the schools 
the Tend insufficient, and efforts are being made to extend 
Many rence and Bishop Cotton Schools. “This is one of the 
benefits of the hills in developing English population. 


THE MERRY DAYS GONE BY. 
From the German of Heine. 


My child, we both were children, 
Two children blithe and gay, 

When we used to creep in the hen-house 
And hide ourselves in the hay. 


We crowed just as the cocks crow, 
To puzzle the passers-by ; 
Kikerikee ! they thought it 
The general cockerel ery. 


On the big chests in our garret 

Old shawls and carpets were laid ; 
We lived in them together, 

And a famous house we made. 


The old cat of our neighbour 
Came often on us to call ; 

We met her bows and courtesies 
With complimentings and all. 


We asked after all her kindred, 
Carefully naming each one, 

As with many an ancient tabby 
We have often since then done. 


We sat and we talked like the old folks 
In a solemn head-shaking way ; 

Complaining that all things were better, 
Far better, than now, in our day ; 


That Love and Truth and Believing 
Out of the world were fled ; 

And coffee was so much dearer, 
And money so scarce, we said, 


Gone are the childish fancies ; 
And flying like dreams of youth 


Are the World and the Times and the Money, 
Believing, and Love, and Truth. 


TS 
Theatres and Anusements, 


Roya ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN.—Various Operas. 

Drury Lane.—Belles of the Kitchea—(At Ten Minutes to Eight) Mormosa 
—Borrowed Plumes. Seven. 

HAYMARKET.—Family Jars—(At a Quarter to Eight) New Men and 
Old Acres—A Daughter to Marry. Seven. 

Princess’s.—Too Much of a Good Thing—And a Play. 

ADELPHI.—My Precious Betsy—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Long Strike 
—Domestic Economy. Seven. 

Otympic.—Jeannette’s Wedding—(At a Quarter to Eight) Little Em’ly—Old 
Gooseberry. Seven. 

Lyceum.—A Rough Diamond—(At Eight) The Siren—A Legal Impedi- 
ment. Half-past Seven. 

St. James’s.—She Stoops to Conquer——(At Half past Nine) La Belle 
Sauvage—A Happy Pair. Seven. 

SrranpD.—Among the breakers—Toodles—Ino—The Chops of the Channel. 
Seven. 

PRINCE or WALES's.—Quite by Accident—(At Eight) School—A Winning 
Hazard. Half-past Seven. 

Garery.—The Rose of Auvergne—(At a Quarter to Eight) A Life Chase— 
(At Ten Minutes past ‘l'en) Linda of Chamouni—Ballet. Seven. 

New QUuEEN’s.—Perfection—(At a Quarter-past Eight) Morden Grange. 
Seven. 

GLoge.—A Household Fairy—(At a Quarter to Eight)—Not Such a Fool as 
he Looks—A Breach of Promise. Seven. 

Hoxporn.—State Secrets—(At a Quarter to Hight) The Lady of Lyons— 
The Lottery Ticket. Seven. 

New Royaury.—Checkmate—(At Nine) The Flying Dutchman. 
past Beven. 

CuarinG-cross.—A Hero for an Hour—Won at Last—Very Little Faust 
and More Mephistopheles. Half-past Seven. 

RoYAL AMPHITHEATRE AND CIRCUS, Hovzorn,—Kquestrianism, commenc- 
ing at Half-past Seven. Morning LVerformances Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at Half-past Two. The Performing Monkeys at each 
performance. 

CrystaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 

PoLyTecunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. 


Falf- 


Open at Ten. 
Open from Twelve till 


Eleven till Ten. 
= ————————— 
CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
DECEMBER 5. SunpAy.—Second Sunday in Advent. 
fr 6. Monday.—St. Nicholas. 
” 7. Tuesday.—Jupiter due south 9.34 p.m. 


” 8. Wednesday.—Sun sets 3.48 P.M. 
4 9. Thursday.—sSun rises 7.56 A.M. 
9 10, Friday.—First quarter of the moon 11.12 p.m, 
sy ll. Saturday.—Daybreak 5.52 a.m. 


"ay ar tt p 5° ey Ils 
Dur Letter ashes. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE TRADE. 


The Lapy’s Own Paper is now published by Messrs. 
Marlborough and Co., Ave Maria-lane, where all commu- 
nications should be addressed. 


Toe Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Railway Sta- 
tions, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ......... Moetece tee cist FSN0G. 
Half a Year 1 sicnsiee suet teense ee etme ods 
Quarter of a Year ‘3 ee 4s. 4d. 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance. 
made payable to C. M. Jenkins. 

_ALL communications intended for the Epitor should be addressed to 
him at Messrs. Marlborough’s, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. Letters relating to 
the business of the paper should be addressed to the ‘‘Publisher,” as above. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FRANCE AND THE CONTINENT. 


Post-office Orders to be 


nY Carl yanetterss. pees ae eee 24 francs. 
Haltey odrly aaah danse ivan 2 ass 
Quartéerlyavonint ieee ee 6 ,, 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
, Mr, Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris, 


*»* The Portraits in our next numbers will be those of Tom 
Hood and Mr. Bishenden, the new bass singer. 


*» Our Christmas number, containing Christmas stories, 
Christmas poetry, Christmas sketches, Christmas decorations, 
Christmas cookery, and Christmas Music, the whole effectively 
illustrated by the best artists, will appear on December 21. 

With the new year we commence our portrait gallery of the 
Courts of Europe, including the leaders of the fashionable 
world ; and as the end of the year is a good time for intending 
subscribers to commence taking the paper, either by subscrip- 
tion direct from the office, or through their booksellers, we 
would ask the favour of our readers making the paper known 
amongst their friends. Specimen Copies will be sent free to 
any address with which we may be furnished, but stamps 
should be sent to defray the postage of all such Copies. 


Merats.—All depends on the taste and education of the lad, 
on what he already possesses, and what means you have at 
your disposal. A tool chest, {a chest of chemicals, photo- 
graphic apparatus, a model printing press, or a bicycle 
would probably please him. A set of tools can be purchased 
at a small outlay. House dresses for ordinary wear are not 
made very long. They may be of sufficient length just to 
touch the ground, or six or seven inches in the train— 
according to taste. Any intermediate length is admissable. 
Many wear them just to clear the ground. 

D.—To whiten your hands rub them with glycerine at night, 
and sleep in loose kid or buckskin gloves, 

Qurery.—A brunette, ‘‘clear and rosy,” can wear maroon, 
capucine, prune, and the fashionable navy blue and deep 
Russian green. 

Nrx..—Get three Angora tassels for the fold of your Paisley 
Arab, and a thick cord two yards long, with tasselled ends 
to tie it with. 

Country Girts.—Your plans for remodelling the delaine 
dresses are good. Double skirts continue to be worn. 


Errata in ‘‘ An Autumn Reverie” (Nov. 13).—Line 41, read 
“Syriux” for ‘‘Syrens;” line 50, read ‘‘deftness” for 
‘‘feftness ;” line 63, read ‘‘Syriux” for ‘‘Syren ;” line 5 of 
last song, read ‘‘sea” for ‘‘ sky.” 


Our Excuancr.—Letters have been forwarded to ‘‘ Little 
Blossom” and ‘‘ Dodo.” 


Che Aadp’s Olon Baper. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1869. 


THE letters of “our own correspondents” are be- 
ginning to arrive from Suez, and the accounts which 
they supply of the opening of the great canal are in- 
teresting in the extreme. Her Majesty the Empress 
of the French arrived during the previous night, and 
the ceremony of inaugurating the canal was held at 


three o’clock on the 16th, on the seashore in front of 
the Quai Eugénie, a line of chalets facing nearly north 
to the Mediterranean. There was a road extending 
for a quarter of a mile in front of this Quai Eugénie, 
and then a turn at the right angle for about 200 yards 
led to the estrade—a grand platform from which the 
great persons were te see the ceremony by which the 
canal was inaugurated. The whole of this wooden 
way was lined by the troops of the Egyptian Viceroy, 
and on either side of them was ranged a very quaint 
and cosmopolitan crowd. It would be impossible to 
desciibe this singular assemblage, balf-naked Arabs 
and decorated uniformed men of Europe—children of 
Ismael as they have been for untold centuries, and 
children of Japhet as they are according to the mode 
of Paris of to-day. On the principal estrade there was a 
line of chairs placed under a rich dais, elevated so as to 
command a view of the two smaller but somewhat 
similar structures intended for the religious service. 
The ceremonies began to the moment, and the flotilla 
of boats, conveying those great personages who were 
to take part in it, began to push off for the shore under 
heavy salutes. In the front line before these damasked 
chairs there stood, beginning on the right, the Prin- 
cess of Holland ; the Khedive in his uniform of blue 
and gold lace, with his great broad green ribbon, and 
his scimitar with a hilt blazing with jewels ; the Em- 
press, who looked as though her voyage on the Nile 
had taken her back to the early days of her young life, 
was in a lavender silk dress, cut low and trimmed 
with immense flounces of white, and a hat with a large 
black feather ; the Emperor of Austria in that incom- 
parable uniform of white, snow-white tunic, cocked 
hat, with green plume, and scarlet pantaloons ; next 
him the Crown Prince of Prussia, looking a soldier 
every inch of ali his great height ; with many others, 
too numerous to mention. There was prayer, an ad- 
dress, and then, amid the firing of the guns and the 
cheers of the people, the canal was pronounced to be 
open, and the fétes began. The “down flags” at 
sunset was very effective, and it was such a sunset as 
one can scarcely see anywhere but in Egypt at 
this time of year. The illuminations of the ships 
and streets, the rockets and fireworks, produced an 
immense effect, and when a moon of intense bright- 
ness rose high over the scene, and blanched the 
water of the harbour into a polished mirror, in which 
every vessel and every ray of light was reflected, it was 
like fairyland—a fairyland in which steamers and 
men-of-war, and blue, green, and red lights are admis- 
sible. At 8.30 the Aigle, with the Empress on board, 
entered the canal from the port, amid the cheers of 
the people on shore, and continued her course at a 
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speed of four miles an hour. 
vited Madame Charles de Lesseps to accompany her, 
was on the bridge with her nieces and ladies of honour 
and suite. Ina quarter of an hour the yacht of the 
Emperor of Austria passed in, with her crew cheering, 
the Emperor on deck in uniform, blue tunic and scarlet 


Her Majesty, who in- 


trousers. The Crown Prince of Prussia, the Prince 
of the Netherlands, and Prince Louis of Hesse came 
next in order in their vessels, and then came the 
Russian Ambassador, who, as senior, took precedence 
of the British Ambassador to Turkey. Altogether 
the inauguration proved even more brilliant than was 
anticipated. 

What queer extremes our American cousins are apt 
to run into! Have they not the biggest rivers, the 
biggest prairies, the biggest hotels, the biggest cities, 
and the biggest National Debt in all creation ? And so, 
they would seem to ask, is it not meet that they 
should have the most owtré styles of dress, the biggest 
“revivals,” camp-meetings, churches, and anniversaries 
also? Thus, the Rev. Harry Jones attended a Sunday- 
school “jubilee” in connection with the “ Methodist 
Episcopal Church” in the United States, of which he 
gives an amusing account in a letter to the Guardian. 
President Grant is a member of the church, and his 
presence was secured at the jubilee, which thus be- 
came of special importance and interest. A portion 
of the Sunday-school scholars from a number of chapels 
were seated on the stage. They comprised 1,100 girls, 
many of them grown young women, in white dresses, 
and the crowd of them reached as far back as the space 
behind the footlights could be cleared out to accom- 
modate them. One of the stage boxes was reserved 
for the President, and the hum of conversation broke 
into clapping of hands and cheers when he appeared 
and took his seat, accompanied by Mrs. Grant and a 
party of friends. ‘The President is very shy and re- 
served, but he is the President and a member 
of the “Methodist Episcopal Church,” so he had 
to gratify his friends. One of the songs, far on 
in the programme, was “See the conquering hero,” 
&e. This they took out of its turn and compelled the 
President to assist in rendering effective. They led 
him out of his box and set him behind one of the 
scenes about one-third of the way down the stage, 
There he stood, looking very uncomfortable, till the 
verse began, “See the godlike youth advance.” Then 
he marched out toa chair in the middle, directly in 
front of the footlights, and sat down with a big nose- 
gay in his hand, looking still more out of his element. 
After the song the people insisted on a speech from 
him. Then he was asked to walk towards the back of 
the stage, and either see or show himself to the 
scholars, the young ladies in white. This he did, but 
the temptation was too strong for the damsels, who 
presently made a rush upon him and kissed him by 
the dozen ata time. They kissed his ears, his eyes, 
his nose, and his beard! They devoured him, falling 
upon him in such force that presently Mr. Jones could 
see only the top of his head—he is very short—in a 
whirlpool of white muslin. The scene was so ludi- 
-crous that a general cackle of laughter rose from the 
whole audience, and the poor President swam out as 
fast as he could, leaving the theatre immediately after- 
wards. Happy people—happy country—thrice happy 
President! 

The account given in the Zimes of Tuesday of the 
proceedings of a criminal now in prison in Philadel- 
phia well deserves to be recorded among the curiosities 
of human nature. The idea occurred to one of those 
ingenious persons known as_begging-letter writers, 
that it would be very difficult for his individuality to 
be traced across the Atlantic. It was a simple idea, 
and it is wonderful that it has only latterly been 
turned to good account. If a lady receives a begging 
letter in England, she can apply to the Mendicity 
Society, or perhaps write to a friend in the neighbour- 
hood and have some inquiries made. But how, with- 
out great expense, can she pursue such investigations 
in America? ‘The begging-letter writer, therefore, 
had his task simplified. He had only to make an 
appeal sufficiently urgent or pathetic to touch or alarm 
the feelings. The person he addressed, unable to ob- 
tain complete satisfaction, would act, as he thought, on 
the safe side by yielding to the appeal. For this pur- 
pose a still more ingenious device was conceived ; but 
it was one which required something a great deal worse 
than unprincipled industry. The idea was to prey 
upon the relatives of persons recently deceased. Some- 
times the most infamous representations were resorted 
to for this purpose. Shortly after a gentleman’s death 
had been announced, a letter would arrive, apparently 
addressed to him by a person with whom he had had 
2 disreputable connexion, and whom he hitherto kept 
silent by continual doles. No more cruel method of tor- 
turing the feelings of friends could have been devised, 
and the perpetrator deserves more execration than the 
vulgar ruffians who, in some rude countries, extort 
money by physical mutilation. But he did not always 
adopt this scandalous device. The deceased person 
was perhaps a“ kind, honoured, good benefactor,” who 
for some unaccountable reason had felt a benevolent 
interest in the applicant. Such a swindler as this has 
at length been run to earth in Philadelphia. Of 
course he can only select his victims on speculation, 
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and in one instance he mistook his man. 
it was only due to an act of unpardonable rashness 
that he was discovered. On days when some auction 
rooms in Philadelphia are thrown open to view 
he was wont to obtain access to the lists 
of deaths in copies of the London Times, and 
on one occasion he wrote to the address of a gen- 
tleman at Southampton, whose death he had seen 
announced. The executor, having confidence in his 
deceased friend, and distrusting, as he well might, the 
style of the letter, wrote a cautious answer, announc- 
ing the “benefactor’s” death and asking for further 
explanations. Now came this ingenious person’s fatal 
error. He answered this letter, and though he did so 
with great skill he afforded an opportunity for tracing 
him. Itis said that within the last two years this 
swindler has received as much as 3,000/. by his devices. 
He wrote letters to all parts of England, und directed 
the answers to be addressed to various parts of the 
United States. The moral is obvious, and ladies 
especially should be guarded as to how they credit the 
appeals of begging letters. 


More amateur doctoring, only this time under a 
slight show of knowledge and authority. Thus, two 
inquests have been held in St. Luke’s by Mr. Hum- 
phreys, respecting the deaths of children, and in each 
case it appeared that the child had been treated by an 
unqualified medical practitioner. The first child the 
mother took to a man named Smith, who had the 
name “Rumboll” over his shop front, and the word 
“surgeon” on the door. He prescribed for the child, 
but it became worse, and he then told the mother to 
“take the child to Dr. Rumboll.” Up to that 
time the woman said she supposed she was deal- 
ing with a doctor. As the child was too ill to 
be removed out of the house, she went to 
Dr. Rumboll, who gave her a mixture and three 
powders, and charged 9d. for them. He refused to 
come and see the child unless she gave him another 
ls. 6d., and as she had no more money she was com- 
pelled to call in the parish doctor. This gentleman 
said that the child died from convulsions, and if pro- 


covered. The coroner said that this was the third 
case in which Mr. Smith and Dr. Rumboll had been 
engaged, and the evidence taken at the inquests proved 
that each child had been first treated by Mr. Smith, 
and when it was dying he sent it to Dr. Rumboll, who 
was in the habit of granting certificates. Such a state 
of things was wrong, and it was quite time that the 
lives of the children of the poor should be protected 
against the evil effects of such a system. The 
jury returned a verdict of “Death from convulsions.” 
In the other case the child was taken to a chemist’s in 
Old-street, where an assistant prescribed for it, and 
charged 1s. for the medicine, to pay for which the 
parents had to pawn their clothes. The child died, 
and then the assistant, Hayes, demanded 2s. before he 
would give a certificate. Hayes admitted at the in- 
quest that he had no right to give a certificate, but 
that he often did so. A surgeon stated that the child 
died from convulsions, and that there was no sign of 
the disease for which Hayes prescribed, and from 
which he said the child was suffering. The coroner, 
in summing up, made some strong remarks on Hayes’s 
conduct, and the jury returned a verdict of “ Death 
from natural causes.” 


Hew Books. 
@ @ 


Midsummer Eve. A Fairy Tale of Loving and Being 


(John Camden Hotten, 


Loved. By Mrs.8S. C. Hatt. 
Piccadilly.) 


Tuts is a fairy tale 
of much beauty and 
very genuine inter- 
est, though its many 
charms, alike of 
thought and expres- 
sion, are not likely 
to be fully appreci- 
ated by any who have 
not entered upon 
their ‘‘teens;” and 
parents might peruse 
it with equal if not even greater advantage and delight. 
It does not appear now for the first time, having been 
originally published in the Art Journal. so far back as the 
year 1847. It was subsequently brought out as a 
volume, but this having been long out of print, the 
writer has been induced to re-issue it, in the belief that 
it may be acceptable to a public that has grown into ex- 
istence since it was written. 

Amongst the numerous fairy legends of Ireland is one 
that teaches that a child whose father has died before its 
birth is placed by Nature under the peculiar guardianship 
of the fairies; and that if born on Midsummer-eve it becomes 
their rightful property. Such is the legend upon which 
this tale is founded, and in its development the talented 


authoress has endeavoured to trace the ‘progress of a | unadorned, 


Even then | and evil influences to which it is subjected, an 
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d the trials 
loving “ 


The desig? 
of the story 1 
a noble oD 
and in the te" 
ing of it the aue 
thoress rises 0°" 


inseparable from a contest with the world : 
being loved.” 


one falls across those glints and gleams of hearty, he 
ful humour that characterises all Mrs. Hall’s Irish tales. A 
Of the descriptive powers of the writer two quotatio® £ 
may suffice as specimens—the first being the opening a3 
the tale, and the other a sketch of ‘‘ Dovecote,” the ha - 
rustic, half-ornée habitation in which the little heroin 
of the story was born, a fatherless child, on the eventil 
Midsummer-eve, and endowed by the fairies for 
world, and against it—exposed to the temptations an 
imperfections of mortality, and yet guarded from seriou} 


perly treated by a medical man it might have re- =) s 


(The Knight of Fairyland. ) 
Here is the one :— 


harm. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT. P 
Tt was as bleak and chill a Midsummer-eve as the oldeé 
dweller in the Lake-country of Killarney could call to mip’ 
The wind, although it did not absolutely roar through the 
Gap of Dunloe, or round and about the Purple Mountain 42 
‘lofty Mangerton of the Hoary Head,” disturbed by its har 
murmurings and audible discontent the young trees and low 7 
shrubs that grow beneath the shadows of the evergreé 
woods, All know that unearthly spirits hold their revels ¢ 
Midsummer-eve ; it is their féte-night: when they show 4 
the elements there is a power mightier than theirs to direc” 
and rule them. The Wind knew it well ; yet, on this ever 
ing, it was neither entirely submissive nor absolutely rebe d 
lious, At times, it started from its dull quiet and prow nb 
abroad ; fretting everything it touched; shaking the ge 
branches of the silver birch and drooping willow, ruffling u tb 
narrow forms of the slim laburnum, wrestling roughly gs 
the istout holly, and scattering the delicate arbutus, W ber 
leaves, fruit, and flowers are as fair and bright in Dece™ aly 
snow as in the sunshine of July. The wind was not © or 
out of season, but unnatural ; it brought the chill of winte™ 
into the very midst of summer. It was, in truth, a shat] 
toothed and biting wind; forcing its way into ill-bu ze 
cottages—through broken windows and shrunken do0f™ 
where poverty sought warmth from peat-smoke rather t of 
fire; piercing through every hole in the torn blanket 0’ 
tattered cloak ; whistling in bitter mockery of the poor male 
moan; stirring the flax upon the ‘‘rock” which the iene 
fingers of age were twisting into threads ; causing the ve to 
to nestle closely into its mother’s wool, and the foolish cal ae 
low complainingly, as it passed through the half-roofless © i 
house. Anon it pelted the ivyed ruins of old Mucross, tet ng 
fying the very owls, who hooted it onwards, without sturTy 
from their hermit-cells; and scourged the angry bats 
ventured forth on their wonted errands. 30 
The Beings who held sway over earth that night Nib 
bent on mischief that they exerted their utmost skill to head 
the Storm King from uneasy repose, as he pillowed his e 
beside the punch-bowl—set like the eye of a Cyclops 12 till 
rough brow of Mangerton ; but the old fellow, who was , t0 
too much wearied by exertions of the long past winte! po 
attend their summons, grumbled his displeasure in ® od 
which the echoes of Glena repeated in thunder. Compr ney 
to be content with the efforts of his bitter satellite, “st 
sought, so aided, to accomplish great things before teddy 
hour of midnight—scudding with it bravely an of 
through the open country : at length, growing conse ures 
impotence, retreating to narrow defiles and crowded ine ae evel 
—like those who, lacking power to disturb the world, vod 
in the minor evils of inflicting misery in their neighbou! 
and homes. 


And now for the charming description of 
DOVECOTE. 

Dovecote certainly did not turn “its silver lining 0 nad 
crowd ;” the road view of the cottage was scarcely more 
a mass of white wall and brown thatch ; but those W ij cio 
admitted within and inhaled the perfume of its Gee 0 
garden, wondered what magic had been exercised to ™ vas.” 
humble a place a very paradise of beauty. Ther’. phe 
strange mingling of architectural incongruities about a oriel 3 
window of the sitting-room might have been called @ F Abin? 
it was laced with stained glass, and overhung by} quty ° 
and clematis, where the butterfly, and that gigantic e - nset 
Kerry—the great dragon-fly—sported from sunrise ae and 
Next to this, a little square lattice peeped forth, F eyo? 
save by the white curtain within ; 4D 


ie 


young girl’s mind from infancy to womanhood ; the good | that was a porch-~a perfect bower of climbing roses: 
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other end was the ordinary kitchen-window, beside which 

‘andy was generally found seated—so much did he delight in 
Watching the spray of the Tore waterfall, that gleamed above 

he trees. Opening, as this window did, upon the bend of 

he Jawn, shaded by a sturdy rowan tree, and canopied by 
Magnolia and variegated holly, it was in itself a study for a 
Painter, A long grass bench, tufted with flowers, stretched 
Rearly the length of the cottage, and then terminated abruptly 
at the porch, where the forest of roses rambled out and about, 
Slving shelter to wrens, tits, and robins, half-way to the top 
of the pointed gable which rose above it. Such a magazine of 
‘nimated nature as both porch and gable had become !—the 

ear old gable !—which people said had been a tower, a castle, 
or something of an abbey—once. It was truly a most beau- 
tiful half-saved ruin! Its projecting stones covered with moss 
4% foot deep—the green triumphant ivy trailing around what 
had been a buttress—the wallflower and snapdragon nodding 
to each other from their several nooks; the lichens and 
Maiden-hair, and golden-cupped flowers, with broad shining 
leaves, and the delightful tone of the sage-green moss, that 
clings closely to old stones, so lovingly anxious for their pre- 
Servation, adding by contrast to the natural harmony of the 
Whole—overgrowing the nest of the restless martin ; while, a 
little higher up, the swallow—his toilsome journey over— 
knew that his home was ready. Ina small niche-like nook 
an aged owl had dwelt for more than half a century ; for men 
as old remembered him so long, looking out at twilight, with 
the same air and manner—if not wise, at least contemplative 
and sedate. But, after all, the glory of the old gable was the 
Weathercock ; there were old, very old, people in Cloghreen, 
Who remembered when the weathercock was noé there, but 
hone who could tell when it was put up, or by whom ; in 
Short, there was a mystery—a story about it that was growing 
Into a legend to try faith ‘‘hereafter.” Iverybody said the 
Weathercock was too large for the gable—too heavy for the 
old wall; but the wall bore up bravely; gloried in the dis- 
tinction ; and did not at all mind the long massive bar of 
tron that was passed through it, but seemed rather proud 
than otherwise of the curiously-wrought cross that stood out 
So clearly against the sky. Surmounting the whole, beneath 
this symbol of Faith, were crossed arrows, depending from 
either end of which originally hung the iron letters that de- 
Signate the four points of the compass ; one of these had been 
removed, and a hand—the forefinger only extended—occupied 
Its place. The cross was regarded with much veneration by 
the peasantry, and they failed not to draw omens from the 
birds that rested thereon. When the winds were wild, and 
contended madly together, the weathercock groaned sadly, 
and the old gable, with generous sympathy, echoed its com- 
plaints; but, generally, *t performed its duty silently—per- 
haps we may add—sullenly. 

The garden of Dovecote had a charm, which neither pen 
nor pencil can convey ; it was evident that the directing mind 
Was of no common order ; one that understood where every 
lower might not only be seen to the best advantage, but be 
so placed as to augment the beauty of its neighbours. Such 
fuchsias ! such myrtles ! such verbenas! as flourished there, 
were never seen elsewhere in the open air, even in Kerry ; it 
was a well-arranged community of flowers and_ shrubs, 
grouped in most charming harmony—of trees bending grace- 
fully over the green turf, where the rich-toned crocus, and 
the delicate snow-drop blossomed long before they peeped 
forth in less-sheltered parterres; everything, indeed, was 
trained as though nothing had been in training ; so ordered, 
that disorder seemed impossible. 


The story is charmingly illustrated with nearly two 
hundred engravings from drawings by some of the most 
talented and popular artists of our time; and these in 
themselves are sufficient to render the volume one of the 
most noteworthy gift-books of the season. The four 
illustrations which accompany this notice are selected 
from the work. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Child’s Bible (The). illustrated, 4to, 21s., cloth. 

Isabel's Secret, or a Sister’s Love, 12no, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Lowell’s (J. R.) Poetical Works, complete, 18mo, 6s., cloth. 
Madame Thérése, edited by Rev. J. C. Ryle, 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Marie, or Glimpses of Life in France, 12mo, 6s., cloth. 

Mercier’s Christabel Hope, 12mo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 

Morris’s Earthly Paradise, Vol. 3, crown 8vo, 12s., cloth. 

Our Own Fireside, Vol. for 1869, 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 

Phillpott’s The Manor Farm, 18mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Realmah, by Author of ‘‘ Friends in Council,” new edition, 6s., cloth. 
Smedley’s (M. B.) Other Folk’s Lives, 12mo, is., cloth. 

Sunbeam Stories, Fourth Series, 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Tales for Boys and Girls, illustrated, 12mo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 
Wright’s Womankind in Western Europe, coloured, 25s., cloth, 
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ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Mrs. Jonn Woop, to whom Londoners are indebted for 
one of the prettiest and most comfortable of their theatres, 
made her début at the St. James’s on Saturday evening, as 
the Princess Pocohontas in an extravaganza by Mr. John 
Brougham, entitled La Belle Sauvage, and justified the 
celebrity she has long enjoyed in America as an actress in 
burlesque. It must not be supposed, however, that this 
was Mrs. Wood’s first appearance before a London 
audience. She played Miss Miggs in a dramatised version 
of “ Barnaby Rudge,” at the Princess’s Theatre, some 
years ago, but could not be said to have achieved any 
Very great triumph inthe character. Her forte is evidently 

urlesque, and if the amount of applause may be taken as 
the measure of an actor’s merit, Mrs. Wood’s performance 
on Saturday evening must be pronounced a great success. 
She essays all manner of dances, sings all manner of 
Music, and speaks the text with a clear and pointed 
emphasis as to bring out with telling effect whataver fun 
May lurk in the dialogue. A brief notice will suffice for 
he burlesque itself. It is a new adaptation of Mr. J ohn 

rougham’s old extravaganza, called Pocohontas, which 
Was produced at the Princess’s with no great effect some 
years since, when that house was under the management 
of Mr, Augustus Harris, by whom and by Miss Louise 


j entitled A Happy Pair, capitally acted by Mr. W. Farren 


Keely the principal parts were sustained. The story, 
which bears some resemblance to that of Jack Adams in 
Captain Cook’s Voyages, illustrates the romantic affection 
of the Princess Pocohontas for a certain Captain Smith, 
an original English settler in Virginia, and may be thus 
summarised : In the early days of the British colony in 
Virginia, the Indians formed a plot to kill all the white 
settlers. Pocohontas, the daughter of King Powhatan, 
revealed the plot, and, when Captain Smith was captured, 
saved his life. For this she was brought to England and 
married to an Englishman. What relationship, if any, 
she may have borne to the celebrated Miss Isabella 
Savage, from a corruption of whose name the Bell 
Sauvage Inn which once stood on Ludgate-hill, and other 
hostelries throughout the country, are said to have de- 
rived their appellations and sign boards, is a problem for 
antiquaries to solve. In the present version the dialogue 
has been retouched, with a view to the introduction of 
new songs and allusions apposite to current events. Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe was honoured with special mention, and 
the line, ‘‘ Oh! never let me hear her horrid name 
again,” evoked a round of applause. The entertainments 
concluded with Mr. Thayer Smith’s comic duologue 


and Miss Herbert. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

A version of M. Octave Feuillet’s Dalila, from th® 
skilful pen of Mr. Palgrave Simpson, was produced a 
this theatre on Saturday evening. Inits English dress 
it is most appropriately called Lhe Siren, and whatever 
merit there is about the piece, and whatever length it 
may run, or whatever success it may attain, must be 
ascribed to its adapter. He has carefully eliminated any- 
thing of an objectionable nature from the original; his 
dialogue is vigorous and telling, and in many parts it is 
smart and epigrammatic. It was well received. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 
A SECOND edition has been called for of Mr. Gruneisen’s 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Opera and the Press.” 


Her Majesty’s Theatre will, it is most likely, open for the 
performance of Italian opera early in February. 


M, Tuerlinx, a Flemish actor who played under the name of 
Baltans, was last week struck on the stage with apoplexy, 
while performing at Antwerp. 

Belle Boyd, once known as the Confederate spy, and after- 
wards as an actress, is now an inmate of the State lunatic 
asylum in San Francisco. 

‘* Walpole ; or, Every Man has His Price,” is the title of a 
new comedy in rhyme by Lord Lytton, to be published by 
Messrs. Blackwood early in this month. 

Miss Ada Swauborough has left London for Cannes, 
will not appear at the Strand Theatre until next Easter, 

‘“‘A new Witness” intends to speak on the Byron contro- 
versy. His work, ‘‘ Medora Leigh,’ is announced by Mr. 
Bentley. 

Mlle. Patti has appeared in St. Petersburg in La Traviata 
—was recalled twenty-three times, and pelted more Russico 
with bouquets of rosebuds and baskets of camellias, 


The Florentine art-loving public are (writes a correspon- 
dent) flocking to see Ademollo’s picture of Lord Napier of 
Magdala, It is a spirited painting and good portrait. 

Mr. Ruskin has been employing an English artist to make 
water-colour drawings of the tombs and the interior of some 
of the churches of Verona. 

A troupe of French comedians is going to Rome, to see 
whether they cannot profit by the great influx of bishops and 
strangers during the sitting of the Council. ; 

The death is announced of Herr Overbeck, the well-known 
German historical painter, at the age of eighty. Herr Over- 
beck had resided uninterruptedly at Rome since 1810. 

The Gaiety Gazette states that Mr. Wilkie Collins’s story, 
‘*Man and Wife,” just commenced in Cassell’s Magazine, is 
being dramatised by the author, and will be produced, in 
course of time, at the Adelphi Theatre. 

This month Mr, Sothern will ‘‘air,’’ at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, a new comedy written for him by Mr. 
H. T. Craven, and in which he will shortiy appear at the 
Haymarket Theatre. 

Kaulbach is said to be engaged in the composition of a 
picture representing our Saviour driving the speculators and 
self-seekers out of the Ecumenical Council, as he once did the 
money-changers out of the Tempie at Jerusalem. 

Mr. Charles Reade is, it is said, negotiating with M. 
Auguste Maquet, the real author of ‘‘ Monte Cristo,” ‘‘ Trois 
Mousquetaires,” &c., for the production of a joint novel. M. 
Maquet furnishes the plot, Mr. Reade furnishes local outlines 
and rewrites the English version. 


The Boston correspondent of the New York Tribune writes 
that nearly 100 pages of Mrs. Stowe’s volume, ‘‘ A Vindica- 
tion of Lady Byron,” are in type, but they are still subject to 
the author’s revision, and nothing is yet really in the shape 
which it is likely to have when published. 

Giovanna Codecasa died at Milan on the 5th ult., in her 
hundredth year. This once-famed prima donna sang the part 
of Zerlina in Don Giovanni at Prague in Mozart’s time. 
Cimarosa composed operas specially for her. She was a 
Frenchwoman by birth, her family name being Saller. 

In accordance with a system which has found favour of late 
years, various managements will bring forward the novelties 
they intend for their Christmas attractions a short time in 
advance of the holiday season. Mr. J. L. Toole will thus 
appeur at the Gaiety, in a new drama, a few evenings before 
Boxing-night. 

The new theatre in Leicester-square will be erected in ac- 
cordance with the designs of Mr. K. C. Robins, of Southamp- 
ton-street, Strand. The auditorium will enable about 6,000 
people to see and hear the dramatic and lyrical performances 
and the grand spectacular effects which are in contemplation, 
all which will be represented on a stage l0ft. deeper than 
that of Drury-lane Theatre, fitted with the most recent scien- 
tific appliances. 

The fire at the Cairo new opera-house on the 8rd of No- 
vember, at the second performance of Verdi’s Rigoletto, began 
before the work had commenced, and was caused by an 
explosion of gas on the stage, where the entire troupe were 
assembled. Mlle. Grossi threw herself out of a window on 
the ground floor, andj fainted ; Mlle. Vitali jumped down a 
staircase and was bruised ; and a mechanist was dangerously 
burnt. There were no other casualties, thanks to the Vice- 
roy’s presence of mind, 
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Ata sale of autographs in New York recently a letter of 
Daniel Webster went for fifty cents. A letter or two of 
Dickens brought but two dols. each; Lady Blessington’s one 
dol. fifteen cents. ; Longfellow’s, seventy-five cents. ; and Lord 
Derby, two cents. The autograph of Edgar Poe brought five 
dols.—just as much as was paid for one of Sir Walter Scott’s. 

Literary reputations occasionally come to grief ‘‘over the 
way.” The (U.S.) Citizen now speaks of Artemus Ward as a 
“humbug,” and sees no wit in his spelling before “*B 4.” The 
same paper states that the would-be humourist bearing the 
pseudonym ‘‘Joe Billings”’ (really a Mr. Shaw) never made a 
hit till he adopted bad spelling. People accepted it as funny, 
and ‘‘ Joe” became famous, 

The first performance of the thirty-eighth season of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society was given on Friday evening at 
Exeter Hall, ‘‘Israelin Egypt” being the selected opening 
work, The principal singers were Miss Wynne, Miss Vinta, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. Winn, Lewis, Thomas, and 
Vernon Rigby. The band and chorus of nearly 700 per- 
formers, ruled by Sir Michael Costa, was very efficient, giving 
the grand choruses with great effect. 

Princess’s THEatre.—On Monday evening Mr. Fechter 
commenced at this theatre a farewell engagement, which is to 
be of twelve nights’ duration—appearing in the character of 
Hamlet. His performance being too well known to need 
criticism now, all that need be said is that he played the 
part with his usual skill, and to the entire satisfaction of his 
audience, as was proved by the fervour and frequency of their 
applause. 

There is, or ought to be, somewhere a book which is almost 
as well worth inquiring after as the Charlemagne Bible. The 
mother of Lord Byron collected all the criticisms on her son’s 
‘Tours of Idleness.” She had the whole bound and inter- 
leaved. On the blank leaves so inserted she wrote her own 
comments on the poet, the poem, and the reviewers. These are 
said to have been written with wit and ability. Does any 
one, asks the Atheneum, know of the whereabouts of this 
volume ? 

Mr. W. 8. Gilbert is writing for the Olympic a burlesque, 
which in respect to its form is something of a novelty. 1t is 
in blank verse, the metre in which the work it parodies is 
written, und is free from puns and from most other charac- 
teristics of modern burlesque. _An improvement in this class 
of compositions is much to be desired, and we trust this piece 
will be the herald of a new state of affairs. Something of the 
same kind was attempted by the late Mr. Gilbert a’ Beckett 
in his comic version of Manfred. 

A few days since Miss Kate Bateman received as a gift from 
a young lady of New York an exquisitely-beautiful gold locket, 
upon the outside of which, on a rich enamel surface, is set a 
magnificent cross, containing eleven large diamonds. The gold 
ring which attaches it to the necklace contains five small 
diamonds, ‘This charming token is the more highly prized by 
Miss Bateman from the fact that it was a free-will offering 
from an entire stranger, nu appreciation of the giver’s sincere 
admiration for Miss Bateman as an accomplished lady and 
great dramatic artist. 

Some of the French papers give flattering accounts of the 
débutante, Mlle. Sessi, who, under the auspices of M. 
Strakosch, made her first appearance at the Thédtre des 
Italiens, in La Somnambula. The critics, however, seem at 
aloss which to admire most, her voice or her hair. One 
writer speaks ot ses blonds succes, and after recording the 
happy impression produced by ‘‘ her fair and smiling head,” 
adds that ‘ther pretty voice more than once completed the 
charm.” By the way, we hear that Mr. Gye has engaged this 
new soprano for our Italian Opera, at a salary of 400/. a month. 

The statement which has been circulated to the effect that 
it was the intention of a body of gentlemen to erect a new 
opera-house in London of unprecedented size is not without 
foundation. The building to be adapted for the purpose is 
the Colosseum, in Regent’s-park—a locality which, as the 
promoters of the new venture state, includes the richest dis- 
tricts in the west and north-west of London, and the two-mile 
radius includes Belgravia. All the approaches to the building 
are spacious and free from heavy trafic, and it can thus be 
reached without interruption, forming in this respect a marked 
contrast to the approaches to Drury-lane, Covent-garden, and 
other theatres. 

‘ime, Anna Bishop has reappeared in New York. After 
imany vicissitudes, and in spite of the power of time, we learn 
that Mme. Anna Bishop has still at her command a voice that 
can charm, That art bears the greatest share in this result 
is a matter of course. But even now there are traces of the 
extraordinary voice which Mme. Anna Bishop must have once 
possessed. She sang ballads, songs—some of which were 
hardly worth listening to—Italian arias, a capital vocal com- 
position by King—‘‘ Kve’s Lamentation ””—and, as an encore, 
‘‘Home sweet home ”—the latter with an expression that 
evidently betrayed the feelings of one who had, in a lifetime, 
but little enjoyed the comforts of home. Mme. Anna Bishop 

“was assisted by Signor Ronconi and other good artists. 

Professor Pepper has already provided a portion of the 
Christmas fare at the Polytechnic Institution. The Brothers 
Wardroper have been engaged, and those clever persons give 
a mimetic and musical entertainment, which is received with 
unbounded applause. The brothers also appear in the stirring 
romance of ‘*The Mysteries of Udolpho,” written by Mrs. 
Radcliffe about fifty years ago for our grandmothers. It 
serves as an introduction to some remarkable optical effects, 
in which four ghosts emanate from one. A skeleton is throwu 
upon the disc, and dances with great vigour, all the while 
keeping excellent time ; and amongst other horrors enormous 
blackbeetles are seen creeping up the dungeon walls where 
the heroine is imprisoned. 

The revival at the Adelphi Theatre of Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault’s drama entitled The Long Strike, founded upon Mrs. 
Gaskell’s novel of ‘* Mary Harton,” and originally produced 
at the Lyceum Theatre three years ago, deserves notice chietly 
for the sake of Mr. Benjamin Webster’s masterly acting in 
the character of Noah Learoyd. Such a reputation as Mr, 
Webster has deservedly achieved in his profession cuts deeply 
into a man’s life; but though no longer so young as when he 
was less eminent, this excellent actor retains his pristine 
powers both of conception and execution in wonderful fresh- 
ness and vigour. 
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A man of about fifty years of age has eloped with and 
married a girl of thirteen from the neighbourhood of Airdrie, 
near Glasgow. 

MARAVILLA Cocoa FoR BrEaAKFast.—The cocoa (or cacao) 
of Maravilla is the true Theobrona of Linnzeus.—The Globe 
says: ‘‘Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a 
thorough success, and supersedes every other cocoa in the 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a@ rare cone 
centration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the- 
Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For hommopaths and 
invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable 
beverage.” Sold in packets only, by all grocers. 
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We have not had any sharp proofs 
of winter’s icy sway up to the time we 
write, notwithstanding the prophetic 
warnings given by certain wiseacres in 
the papers at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. Still it is not altogether unreason- 
able to expect soon to experience severe 
weather, and oneis quite justified, there- 
fore, in gettingready one’s fur wrappings. 
Fortunately forladies who study economy 
in dress, but slight alterations are really 
necessary to render the furs of last year 
suitable for this ; and for the benefit of those, therefore, 
as well as for that of ladies who may wish to purchase 
outright, we will as briefly and lucidly as possible explain 
the fashions in such valuable winter requisites. 

Furs.—Fur garments displayed for the winter are ne. 
cessarily small, in order to be in keeping with the short 
costumes now in vogue. Otherwise there is but little 
change from last year’s styles. A set consists of a 
collerette, or boa, with a muff—cuffs are chieflly made to 
order. A collerette of graceful shape, called the Favourite, 
is shown in all the various furs. It is rounded behind, 
with long tabs in front, sloping broader toward the belt, 
and finished with tail-tips. Passementerie buttons, with 
fringed ends and loops, fasten the front. The Marie 
Antoinette collar is similar to this, with narrow straight 
tabs. Plain collars are slightly pointed back and front. 
Boas are especially popular with young ladies, and are all 
that is required for a wrap about the throat, since most 
cloaks are provided with collars. They are of two lengths 
—the short boa a yard long, finished with the head of the 
animal ; and a more dressy boa, measuring two yards, to 
be fastened at the throat with fancy buttons, or else 
wound about the neck. 

Round muffs are smaller than we have ever seen them. 
They are merely large enough to hold the hands, and will 
not serve as a receptacle for the parcels and pocket-book 
and card-case that ladies stow away in large muffs, 
thereby fraying and wearing out the most substantial 
lining. The most comfortable muffs are stuffed with 
eider-down, making them soft, light, and warm. Soft 
Turk satin, of the colour of the fur, is used for lining the 
muffs mad: for general use ; bright colours and white 
lining are scen in fancy sets of ermine and white fox. 
Fur tass -!s, made of ample tail-tips, with a passementerie 
acorn for heading, trim rich sable and mink muffs. Flat 
heavy tassels of passementerie are on plainer muffs. 
Ermine and astracan are edged with angora fringe, or 
are drawn together by a cord finished with tassels of 
angora and crimped fringe. 

Fur cloaks are sacques, rather shorter and more curved 
in toward the figure than last year’s garments. Their 
length varies from twenty-four to thirty-one inches. 
Capes, mantillas, and large victorines are entirely out of 
fashion. Sacques of sealskin are the choicest and most 
expensive fur cloaks; those of serviceable black astracan 
are most popularly worn. Novelties in fur sacques, more 
striking than handsome, are sealskin and black Persiani 
in alternate stripes, or black astracan striped with white. 

Sable.—The style for sable is a plain pointed collar and 
around muff of larger size than is worn in other furs, 
and trimmed with fur tassels. 

Sealskin.—A boa and muff of sealskin of thick, short 
pile, as fine and soft as velvet, make a beautiful set for 
morning wear, especially for young ladies. The sealskin 
is dyed a rich dark maroon brown—in its natural hue 
it is tan colour. These sets, promise to {be popular this 
winter. 

Astracan and Persiani.—The glossy waved astracan 
lambskin is greatly in favour for plain sets and com- 
fortable sacques. Boas of black astracan are considered 
more stylish than the large round collars edged with 
angora fringe; though both are worn. ‘These are 
especially pretty with costumes trimmed with black, and 
for mourning. The white sets are admired for evening 
wear, and also for children. Round muffs are trimmed 
with wide angora fringe or with tassels of the goat’s hair 
and crimped silk, with large passementerie tops. 

Most dressy of allare the persiani sacques, made of the 
skins of very young Persian lambs. The surface is 
smooth and glossy, with a wave like fine moiré. 

Ermine and White Fox.—Royal ermine sets are varied 
in style, consisting mostly, however, of the Favourite 
collar and round muff. These are worn for ceremonious 
visits, afternoon promenades, at matinées, and for evening. 

Children’s Furs.—Ermine is the prettiest fur for 
children. Short boas, only long enough to reach around 
a child’s neck, are made of royal ermine. Short, loose 
sacques of the white Iceland lamb are worn, too, by 
children. They are lined with gay silk, and quilted most 
fancifully. 

Opera Cloaks and Carriage Wraps.—The handsomest 
opera cloaks are Metternich circulars of silvery white 
plush, as soft and warm as fur. A large circular, spotted 
with crimson, has a broad Watteau fold in the back. A 
circular of eider-down, as white as a snow-drift, has a 
vandyke border of the down coloured dark brown. A 
beautiful sortie du bal is of a new cloth, white lamb’s-wool 
back, with a silken surface that seems to be covered with 
fine soutache. The shape is an improved burnouse, 
rounded in front and held in deep pleats behind. Fringe 
of white chenille and gilt for trimming. This is for a 
blonde. For a brunette is an Arab of Oriental plush- 
scarlet striped with black and gold. Cape-lines with 


hoods and capes are made separately to be worn with even- 
ing cloaks. 


So 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
(From Le Follet.) 


It is no longer a question of mixed costumes, as winter 
has set in with its fogs, cold, and snow, and wadded and 
warm dresses are becoming indispensable. 

Heavy and warm materials are much in demand. For 
full dress, satin pekins with double face—for example, 
violet on one side and lilac on the other—and gros grains 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


shade, are used in our best houses. Belgian cloth, velou- 
tine, serge, and plain or plaid cashmere are appreciated 
in the rainy reason. 

Velveteen will be much worn this winter, and makes 


BRAIDING PATTERN TO TRIM A BODICE. 


pretty and seasonable costumes. It will also be used for 
sashes and trimmings. 


The colours most in vogue for poplins, as well as cloths, 


with broad stripes of velvet, of the same colour and|silk, woollens, and foulards, are the faded leaf, myrtle 
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green, Florentine bronze, and deep violet. Black is still 
very distingué. 

Full dress is neither eccentric nor exaggerated. The 
mantean de cour, which at present composes the robe ws 
grande toilette, is a most useful combination, as it forms 
two dresses out of one. The under or first skirt is short 
in front and slightly trained behind, over which 1s worn 
the manteau of the same material, being attached to #3° 
waist under the arms. Ribbons are placed under the 
train, to draw it up slightly and sustain the basque, whic 
accompanies the dress, and appears to belong to the body; 
but is separate, and can be worn either with the slo 
walking-dress, or evening costume. 

There is but little doubt that trained dresses will be 
discarded for ball-dress, and the half-long adopted instead 
—a fashion more graceful and convenient for dancing: 
The loose train, however, may be worn, and carried over 
the arm, and is suitable when the skirt is of a light tex- 
ture and train of satin. 

Open bodies, cut square, are worn for dinner-dress- 
High chemisettes of lace and muslin, and tucked fichus @ 
la paysanne, are much in vogue; frills of lace are also 
worn round the edges of the body. ee 

Robes de chambre play an important part in ladies 
toilettes, and should be chosen with great care, both as to 
form and colour. They should be warm and well cut; 
but, above all, of a becoming shade—blue, mauve, an 
pearl grey for blondes; white, red, or violet, for bru- 
nettes. Flannel, Scotch plaids, molleton, wadded cash- 
mere, and poplin are the materials employed for robes de 
chambre. 

Walking dresses are always round, just touching the 
ground. ‘Tne bodies are high and closed at the throat 5 
but revers, pelerines, and round or square berthes are 
simulated by trimmings. The sleeves are generally tight 
trimmed with revers, biases, or frills. A second tunique 
skirt, gracefully draped and trimmed, is usually wor? 
with the short dress. Sashes are still in favour, tied simply 
behind in a knot, if worn with the tunique; but over 4 
plain skirt the sash is fuller, and forms the pouff. 

Of the many elegant costumes now being produced in 
our best houses we must describe the following :— 

A black velvet dress, the first skirt touching the ground, 
trimmed with a deep gathered flounce, headed by a ban 
of cock feathers and Chantilly lace. The upper skirt is aD 
apron in front, and forms a pouff behind, with square 
ends edged with lace and feathers. The sides are raise 
en spirales with black velvet, forming a ladder, covere 
with lace and feathers. The body & basque is open oD 
the side, and crossed at the waist ; the basques are trimme 
to match, and form three large plaits behind. The sleeves 
& sabot are edged with feathers, and black and white 
lace. A collerette ‘‘ Reine Margot,” of feathers and lace, 
completes this elegant costume. 

A plain skirt of poult de soie, with bands of bias 
velvet, about an inch and a half wide, placed half way, 
up the skirt. The tunique is also trimmed with bands 0 
velvet and black and white lace, closed in front, an 
raised behind la camargo. The body is trimmed with 4 
point of velvet in front and behind, edged with black and 
white lace. The basquesare also pointed. Sleeves i sabot, 
trimmed with black and white lace. Under-sleeves tight, 
with band of velvet and lace, turned to the elbow. 
ij A costume ‘ Bussy” of ruby-coloured poult de soles 
surmounted by a bouillonné of velvet and plaited head- 
ing, and small leaves edged with velvet. Casque of faille 
the same shade as the dress, open in front with a plaiting 
all round, raised on the hips with two very large plaits 0 
ruby velvet, fastened by cords and point d’AlengoD 
placed flat. High body, with revers of velvet, narrow 4 
the waist, and forming basques on the sides ; and a deep 
col ‘‘ Bussy ” of velvet, trimmed with point d’Alengon- 
The sleeves ‘‘ Marquise,” very open, and rather short, 
have revers, and a flounce from the elbow trimmed wit 
point d’Alengon upon velvet. Small habit tails behind, 
of velvet, with faille buttons. 


PARIS ELEGANCIES. 

Mme. Eliane de Marsy, one of the leading writers 0? 
fashion in Paris, supplies the following details of tol 
lettes that were greatly admired at some recent receptions 
at Compitgne, at which the Princess Mathilde did the 
honours. 

The most conspicuous toilette was that of the Baroness 
de Poilly, who played an important part there. Her 
whole toilette was in the Maintenon style ; that is, of the 
close of the reign of Louis XIV. The pearl-grey velvé 
under-skirt was rather short, so as to show the grey sat!? 
slipper, with heels, and large bows on the instep, a? 
was trimmed on the bottom with a flounce of silver lac? 
which outlined sharp points. Over this lace fell a black 
lace flounce, which covered it almost entirely. Betwee? 
the points on the velvet were set bows of flame-coloure 
satin, rather large, and with four coques. The tight- 
fitting corsage was of ciel blue satin, with a long point in. 
front ; this opened, sbawl-fashion, over a double row of 
fine white lace. On the front of the corsage was set 4 
coquille of maroon satin over white lace. The blue sat 
sleeves were close, with wide square cuffs of pearl-grey 
satin, edged with silver lace, and trimmed with a plue 
satin coquille. The back of the corsage was high, an 
close-fitting. The train of ciel blue moiré, of the same 
colour as the corsage, was bordered with a narrow flounce 
of maroon satin, covered with silver lace. The tall, 
stately coiffure of white lace was enlivened by a wreath 0 
roses, which was well suited to the dark, full-blow? 
beauty of the baroness. Bn 

The mistress of the house was also greatly admired 1 ©) 
dress of silver brocade. Many other ladies wore toilette 
of heavy brocade and damask silk. Nahe 

A new style that will be adopted at Compiegne 8 - 
Amazone dress. ‘This costume is wholly original. ee 
skirt is bordered with a very deep flounce pleate nas 
Russe, with a ruche above it. The corsage is tight ft 
with five seams in the back, and a postillion basa 
forming a large flat pleat in the middle. ‘This bast 
falls over the folds of a very full and double pouffa 


tunic, likewise bordered with a pleated flounce an a 
ruche. In front is a small and very short rounded ons 


extremely close-fitting, and trimmed like the 
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Very decided colours are used for this costume, such as 
bright blue and maroon, grey and flame-colour, sea-green 
and maroon, the foundation of the dress always being of 
the deepest colour. The other colour figures only as a 

ning, and is seen under the basque, under the heading 
of the flounce, and as the lining of the full sleeve, which 
accompanies a close sleeve. Any kind of trimming can 
be used on these costumes, which may be made as costly 
as may be desired—of silk or velvet, as well as of woollen 
or fancy stuffs. 


Our Wtork-twble. 
gf cp 


—_q~—_——_ 
i OUR FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Our illustrations this week afford designs for making a 
child’s plain dress—a very handsome one, by the exercise 
of a little patience—and for which there is yet time before 
Christmas. Braiding work is executed much quicker 
than many think possible. Trace the brace pattern four 
times, to make four braces, which are united on the 
shoulders by bows of ribbon. There is one each side of 
the front of the bodice, sloping from the shoulder to meet 
at the waist, and the same behind. Should any lady wish 
to use the pattern for herself, she has only to take a piece 
of paper the length required by her, trace the pattern as 
it is, beginning at the shoulder. She will find it finished 
about half way down her own brace pattern, on which she 
must continue repeating the last two leaves till the length 
is covered. Leave a margin half an inch wider than the 
pattern, and add fringe or lace or aruche. Trace the centre 
piece of the pattern for the tunic, and transfer it to the 
two short sash ends. Take the three centre leaves of the 
same pattern and transfer one upon the upper side of each 
of three bows of the sash, arranging the middle one in 
the centre and the others each side. Edge the sash to 
match the braces. For the tunic take strips of tissue 
paper long enough to goall round the skirt, and trace the 


from the trees, only the most perfect in form, and the 
clearest in their hues, and the most nicely shaded, should 
be selected, being careful that each leaf has its stem un- 
injured. 

As soon as possible after gathering them the leaves 
must be pressed. If they begin to welt or shrivel before 
you are ready to press them, put them in water, and keep 
them there till they revive. See that no soil, no foreign 
substance of any kind, is on either side, and then with a 
warm, not hot, flat iron press and iron each leaf on its 
upper surface till it is perfectly dry; spreading it for this 
purpose on several layers of paper, or on an ordinary 
ironing-board, just as if it were cotton cloth. This over, 
oil each leaf on the same side on which it was ironed with 
linseed, olive, or lard oil, using a small camel-hair brush, 
or a bit of cotton batting tied to a stick, and then place 
them on dishes in the sunshine to dry. When dry reject 
all those that have a semi-transparent or oily appearance ; 
to prevent this, get the thickest leaves you can for your 
collection, and do not oil them too generously, nor with a 
rough brush. 


If you wish to arrange the leaves in boughs, or sprays, 
or long garlands, procure a few knots of brown worsted 
and a quantity of fine wire ; old bonnet-wire cleared of 
its covering, or the wire from the heading of old brooms, 
is of the right size, and very convenient to use. When 
the oiled leaves are dry, assort the different kinds accord- 
ing to their species—because, though several species are 
allowable in a garland, it would be unnatural to mingle 
them in sprays or boughs. The only proper way, how- 
ever, of bringing them together is to bind the various 
sprays into a large bouquet ; thus the contrasting forms 
and hues have a good effect. 


Cut the wire into pieces of different lengths. You will 


need a great many three or four inches long, several a! 


foot long, and a few two feet or more, according to the 
length of the branch or the garland you wish to make. 
Take the smallest leaves for the tips of the sprays and 
branches, and follow these with others of larger size, pro- 


them, will keep fresh and bright on their own stems a 
long time, and add much to the beauty of any collection 
of leaves. 


These boughs and garlands, arranged tastefully in 
vases, drooping around pictures or statuary, or hanging 
upon the walls of a room, seem to lend it the sunshine 
of a perpetual Indian summer. The most desirable leaves 
for this purpose are those of the oak, maple, elm, sumach, 
birch, and wild cherry ; though contributions from woody 
shrubs and garden bushes never come amiss, if of sub- 
stantial texture and smooth surface ; and green leaves of 
fern—fronds of the common brake—with their long 
plumes of verdure, make an agreeable contrast to more 
brilliant colours and more fanciful shapes. Fern-leaves 
should be ironed in the same manner as other foliage ; 
but they need no oiling, and if not hung where the air is 
intensely hot and dry, will remain handsome several 
months. 


It is a mistaken notion that autumn leaves need var- 
nishing. Varnish makes them brittle, and more liable to 
crack ; while the excessive lustre that it imparts is un- 
natural. Oiling gives sufficient polish, deepens, clears, 
and preserves the colours, and keeps the tissues somewhat 
elastic. When the leaves get dusty, wipe them with a 
damp cloth. If they curl, damp them, and place the 
branch for a few hours between papers under a pile of 
heavy books. 

The changed leaves of autumn may also be used for 
other ornamental purposes. Small wreaths to surround 
unframed pictures can be made, fastening the wired stems 
by sewing, or by winding with worsted, to a narrow circle 
of pasteboard, or a ring of wire-taste ; the sumach, elm, 
or cherry leaves are best for these. And carving may be 
successfully imitated with oak-leaves and acorns. For 
this, glue the under surface of the leaves to a picture- 
frame of pasteboard, or of wood stained a dark colour ; 
cut the acorns, and their cups also, in halves, and inter- 
sperse them among the leaves, gluing them in a iat 
‘position, and then varnish the whole. The same work 


tunic pattern all along them. ‘Tack it on the skirt, stitch 
on the braid, and gently tear away the paper. The dots 
are made with chalk beads rather large. 

A black silk dress with a tunic rounded apronwise be- 
fore and behind, but deeper behind, with the braces on 
the body and at the back a sash, with three large flat 
bows and ends half a yard long, all braided with white 
silk braid and chalk beads, and the braces, sash, and tunic 
edged with narrow imitation Cluny lace, and two rows of 
the Cluny lace carried round the lower skirt, would form a 
very handsome dress. Many materials braid well, espe- 
cially cashmere or lama and brown Holland. 


Home Employment and Embellishments, 


—____>—___. 
AUTUMN LEAVES FOR THE HOME OF 
TASTE. 


By Annie G. Hate. 


PORTION of the splendour which in autumn is 
lavishly scattered abroad we may rescue awhile 
from decay, and, brightening with it our indoor 
life, fill the dark days of winter with light and beauty. 
Since an observant American woman has taught the 
Parisian belles how becoming autumn leaves are to dark- 
haired ladies, and thus created a demand for this foliage 


BRAIDING PATTERN FOR A TUNIC, 


ceeding regularly till you have the largest leaves at the 
base of the branch ; keeping an eye, at the same time, to 
the agreeable union of varying shades, and studying the 
marking and bloiching of each leaf, so that it shall have 
no glaring contrast in its nearest fellows ; and thus, with 
the greatest variety in the group, the whole are blended 
harmoniously and pleasantly. 

Begin your work by attaching all but the very smallest 
leaves to the short wires, placing the wire beneath the 
stem, and in such a manner that it strengthens its whole 
length ; and then wind the worsted around both so 
closely and tightly that nothing of the stem or wire can 
be seen. Then take a small leaf and fasten it in the 
same way toa long wire, which is to be the main stalk of 
a branch. Along this dispose the other leaves naturally, 
bending the ends of their wires as needed, and covering 
all together by continuing to wind worsted as before. 
Several branchlets or sprays may thus be gathered on 
one stalk, forming a large bough or long garland. Avoid 
stiffness and flatness of position; set and bend the stems 
in a life-like manner. For this the wire stems are a great 
advantage. They also contribute to the durability of the 
leaves, which, if preserved with no support save their 
own stems, are soon broken off unless extreme cure is 
taken. 

The beauty of oak-leaves is much enhanced if clusters 
of acorns in their cups are introduced among them. The 
cups must be punctured with an awl, to admit the end of 


as a personal decoration, its wonderfully-varied tintings | the wire that is to serve as a stem, and the acorns then 


have been more generally noticed and admired; and|glued to the inside of the cups. 


Many attempts are made to retain this beauty, which, 
when properly preserved and managed, gives elegance to 
the humblest apartment. 

_ Though a few trees may ripen their leaves in August, 
1¢ is not till the middle or last of September that we can 
obtain them in variety; while even as late as No- 
vember we must wait for some species. Then, whether 
We pick them from the ground, or cut twigs and branches 


When these are dry, 
wind the wire with the brown worsted, as in uniting the 
leaves. Birch burrs must be glued directly to the wire, 
which it will be convenient to wind with the worsted, and 
form into a branch’before the glning takes place. They 
are a pretty addition to branches of the golden birch- 
leaves. The red berries of the black alder, and the scarlet 
and orange seed-vessels of the celastrus scandens (climb- 
ing bitter sweet), gathered before the frost has touched 


makes a pretty front for a bracket. And little sprigs and 
branches of maple, elm, or cherry, with their natural 
stems, may be ironed and then fastened with gum traga- 
canth to the pretty white-wooded boxes, letter-cases, and 
other articles that are prepared for painting and decalco- 
manie; being afterwards lightly varnished, or not at all, 
according to fancy. Sprays of maple or elm, or oak- 
leaves and acorns, may, in the same way, ornament paste- 
board or wooden slips for letter and card-racks ; the 
lining, which should be of the same shade as the leaves, 
being first glued to the frame. 


The baronetcy conferred on the late Lord Mayor is the 
eighth which has been bestowed by Her Majesty since her 
accession on such City magnates. The others are Sir Matthew 
Wood, Sir Johu Musgrove, Sir Thomas Gabriel, Sir Francis 
Moon, Sir William Magnay, and Sir James Duke. 


Few brides would feel altogether composed if, in addition to 
the ordinary flutter attendant upon a wedding, thcy were 
conscious that the officiating clergyman was limited to two 
minutes for the performance of the all-important ceremony. 
But a few days ago a Boston clergyman was to unite a couple 
in Lawrence, United States, on the same evening in which he 
had an engagement in Boston. The bride was to arrive from 
| Maine on the very train the clergyman desired to take to re- 
turn to the City. How toaccommodate the young couple and 
yet meet his engagement was the question. Various plans 
were suggested, and it was finally arranged that the bride- 
groom should have a carriage at the Lawrence depét, and take 
the bride immediately to the house of a friend near. by, and 
the clergyman should ask the conductor to wait just two 
minutes while he performed the ceremony. The conductor 
agreed to wait the two minutes, and the rush was made ; but 
several little delays occurred, although the bewildered lady 
was made a wife before she fairly comprehended her situation. 
But alas ! the time consumed was fully five minutes, and the 
reverend gentleman rushed to the door in time to see the train 
moving rapidly from the depdt. 
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t he Mousckeeper, 
Ni SS Mab 
A STICK OF CANDY. 

We have too lively a recollection of the delights of taffy and 
sugar-stick to embitter these sweets, so dear to juveniles, with 
any unnecessary questioning of their innocence. It may be 
well, however, to state simply the scientific facts in regard to 
candy and its fellow-compounds of sugar, in order that the 
discretion of our youthful friends, being duly guided, shall be 
able to moderate their excessive proclivities to pulled molasses 
and chocolate drops. 

Sugar, which is the chief constituent of the various sweets 
in which the youthful frequenter of the confectionery shops is 
wont to indulge, is undoubtedly a nutritious article of diet. 
It exists abundantly in vegetable food, forming a part of all 
the fruits and grains, and enters largely into the composition 
of some animal substances, especially milk. The blood of 
animals contains a notable part ; and a German chemist pre- 
tends to have discovered in the muscular tissue something 
with the identical chemical, though not physical, characters 
of sugar. A sugar-house, in fact, forms part of every human 
structure, where this sweet substance is made in order to sup- 
ply the natural wants of the human being. The liver, among 
its other functions, converts the albumenous matters which 
pass through it into sugar. The biood thus furnished has a 
constant supply quite independent of the saccharine matter 
contained in the food eaten. Liebig thought that the only 
use cf sugar in the system was to serve as fuel to keep up 
combustion, and thus aid in supplying the due quantity of 
animal heat ; but as there are many insects which feed solely 
on this substance it is more logical to suppose that it is essen- 
tial in some way to organisation. 

There is a popular notion, although it does not seem to 
check the general consumption of sugar, that it is injurious to 
the teeth. The brilliant ivories set between the thick, ruddy 
lips of the West Indian negro, who is an inordinate devourer 
of sweets, would seem to contradict this, There are some 
persons, however, who, from some derangement of their 
functions of digestion, cannot eat sugar without its turning 
at once into acid, which, undoubtedly, among its other evil 
effects, will corrode the teeth. 

Sugar, when pure and used in moderation, is not only not 
injurious, but a wholesome and necessary article of food. 
Parents, therefore, may mitigate their anxiety if not in regard 
to the moral, at least the physical effects of the frequent lar- 
cenies by their little ones of the sugar-bowl, with the reflection 
that these stolen sweets are not very dangerous after all. 
Pure unsophisticated candy may also be moderately indulged 
in without risk. The simple sugar-sticks and chocolate-cakes 
are less likely to be injurious than any painted or perfumed 
confection. 

The consumption of saccharine compounds does mischief 
not so much from any direct ill effect they may produce as by 
being eaten at untimely seasons, and in such excess as to 
exhaust the appetite, and thus create an indisposition for the 
regular meal and more nutritious food. We have no doubt 
that much harm thus results; for the habit is common, 
especially with children and women, of frequenting the con- 
fectionery shops during the period of the usual promenade 
which precedes the main repast of the day, and when the 
stomach is so eager to devour that it is almost impossible to 
check its appetite for whatever may be offered to it. It is 
then that the palatable but not very nutritious bonbons and 
other saccharine frippery are swallowed voraciously, and pre- 
occupy the space which should have been kept for solid eef 
and pudding. Sweets should always be held in reserve and 
in subordination as a dessert to plain food, for their taste is 
so decided and all-absorbing that they soon satiate and indis- 
pose the palate for anything else. There is no good reason 
why little children, and those of larger growth, should not, if 
at the proper time and and it be of moderate length, indulge 
their liking for a stick of candy. 


The Dorserp. 


COUNSEL TO A MOTHER.* 
By Pye Henry Cuavasse, F.R.C.S. 


TREATMENT OF A CHILp’s Harr.—Let a child’s head be 
well washed every morning of his life, as nothing is more 
becoming to him, and to every one else, than a clean head of 
hair, and nothing is more disgustingly filthy than hair if not 
kept clean and well attended to. Do not apply any grease, 
or messes of that sort, to his hair; there is a natural oil, 
which is quite sufficient for the purpose. Do not tie up his 
hair, or put it in curl papers, or frizzle it up, as is the wont of 
some vain mothers. These practices only cut, and tangle, 
and ruin it, and pull it out by the roots. Do not commence 
cutting his hair until he be six or seven years old. The 
hair of a child is quite distinct from the hair of an adult ; the 
latter is coarser and thicker, while the former is more like 
floss-silk, and is sadly injured by the cutting. There are 
some excellent remarks on ‘‘ Hair” in the New York Times, 
extracts from which [ cannot refrain from quoting : ‘* Children 
have what is called their baby hair until six years of age. 
This should not be cut until they have attained that age. 
It is like the first plumage of the young bird—is soft, downy, 
and delicate, and quite unlike the crop that succeeds it, in 
all except colour, and that, too, often changes materially. 
When they have reached the age of six or seven, it should be 
carefully cut, and after that kept cropped at regular intervals. 
Putting up the hair of children in curling-papers breaks it, 
and checks its growth—often pulls it out at the roots. 
Curling-irons are fatal to the hair of both children and grown 
persons. The heat saps up all the juice out of the fibres as 
effectually as fire or frost saps the vitality of a green branch, 
leaving it but a dry, withered skeleton. ‘The practice which 
hair-dressers have of frizzling out the hair with a comb, to 
make the most of it, is one of the most cruel injuries that can 
be inflicted upon living hair. The comb cuts in the act of 
frizzling it. You can test the truth of this by combing out 
the hair after it has been so dressed.” 

CHILDREN’s Crorues.—The wearing of flannel next the 
skin 1s a grand preventive of cold, and thus a great protector 
of human life. The catching of cold is the cause of the bulk 
of diseases that afflict the human family. Both linen and 
calico chill the body when wet either with perspiration or 
with rain, while flannel does nothing of the kind ; it absorbs 
all moisture, and keeps the body at an equable temperature. 
Flannel is useful in all ages: to the babe at the breast ; to 
the child in his playground ; to the adult at his work; to the 
old man in his arm-chair. Flannel is good in hot weather 
and in cold weather ; indeed, it is a question whether flannel 
is not more necessary 10 India than in Russia. There is more 
flannel worn in India than in any other part of the world 
besides : flannel in India is an essential. Some persons who 


* See also article in our 157th number. 


wear flannel in the winter leave it off in the summer. Now 
this is a great, and often a fatal mistake, flannel being more 
necessary to be worn, as I have just stated, in the summer 
than in the winter season. Bear this fact—for it is a fact—in 
mind, or beware of the consequences : ‘‘ No modern improve- 
ment in dressing has proved so beneficial to health as the use 
of a woollen garment next the skin. This simple expedient 
has saved many lives and would save many more, if adopte 
to a greater extent, and better understood. The subject is, 
to the last degree, commonplace ; but as it involves a question 
of very serious importance, we hope to be allowed to say a 
word or two regarding it. In our variable climate, although 
we know nothing of extremes of heat or cold, we are con- 
stantly liable to be chilled or overwarmed, both within and 
without doors ; and it is of importance that we should adopt 
such clothing as will suit either of these conditions, and 
prevent us from feeling the change. Flannel effects this 
desirable object. It keeps our persons warm when exposed 
to the cold, and in the case of heat relieves us by becoming 
an absorbent for moisture, which it throws off insensibly, 
leaving the skin in a state of comparative. comfort Linen 
utterly fails in accomplishing these points.” 


It is stated that a man of eminence in the scientific world— 
Sir Charles Lyell—and a well-known Member of Parliament 
—Sir Francis Goldsmid—employ ladies in the capacity of 
private secretaries. 

Mr. Lawrence B. Phillips has in hand a work which may be 


very useful to literary ladies, This is ‘‘The Dictionary of 
Biographical Reference,” and will comprise a compendious 
biographical dictionary or list of more than 40,000 names, 
each of which is to be given in its original spelling, accom- 
panied by a designation of the kind of each individual's labours, 
the dates of his or her birth and death, and an indication of 


the sources in biographical works where his life may be studied. 


At the General Meeting of the Philharmonic Society the 
dates of next season’s concerts were fixed for March 16 and 
30, April 25, May 9 and 23, June 6 and 20, and July 4. The 
first two dates fall on Wednesdays, the others on Mondays, 
the usual days of meeting. Mr. Santley was elected a 
Member, and Miss Maddelina Cronin, Mr. H. R. Eyers, F. 
Westlake, G. Mount, C. S. Jekyll, W. C. Masters, W. 
Bache, J. F. Barnett, A. O'Leary, H. Holmes, and H. 
Gadsby, Associates. 

The volume in which the national address presented to the 
King and Queen of the Belgians is inscribed is of imperial 
purple morocco. On one cover are the arms of Belgium, 
embossed in coloured mosaics on a ground stamped with the 
Royal Crown and the initials of their Majesties. On the 
other cover are the arms of England. The two richly-gilt 
clasps by which the volume is fastened have chased on them 
the monogram of the King and the date of the presentation. 
The pages are elaborately illuminated. The silver casket, 
which is to contain the address itself, and which, it is said, 
costs 300 guineas, was manufactured by Messrs. Howell and 
James, who have supplied the committee with the volume. 

Monument To Kina WriiraM I. or Hortanp.—A national 
monument in honour of William of Orange, first King of the 
Netherlands, has long been in course of erection at the Hague, 
and on the 17th ult. their Majesties the King and Queen of 
Holland, accompanied by the Prince of Orange, Prince 
Frederick of the Netherlands (uncle of his present Majesty 
and son of William 1.), proceeded in state to inaugurate it, 
which was done in the presence of the diplomatic corps, a 
large gathering of the nobility of the country, and an immense 
concourse of spectators from all parts of the kingdom. 

A curious illustration of the truth that ‘one half the world 
do not know how the other half live” may be found in the fact 
that the favourite tragedienne, Miss Bateman, has for the past 
five years been largely interested as a capitalist in silk manu- 
factures. She is part owner of one of the finest mills in New 
Jersey, employing a large number of workmen and doing a 
flourishing trade, and may be said to have given valued aid at 
a time when it was an experiment to the development of this 
particular branch of industry. Those who have wept over 
Leah’s woes (and who has not ?) little knew that this ‘‘ water 
power” was destined to set a mill in motion worth over 150,000 
dollars. 

Tue Briguton Aquartum.—A company has been formed, 
and an Act of Parliament obtained, for the erection of a large 
public aquarium at Brighton, and the preliminary arrange- 
ments are in a forward state. The site chosen for the build- 
ing is at the foot of the chain pier, below the cliff, commenc- 
ing at the Toll-house, where ample space can be found for 
every requirement. Here a sea wall is to be built, and a road 
laid down, which will enclose an area of ground measuring 
700ft. by 100ft. Towards the construction of this wall and 
roadway the corporation of Brighton have agreed to contribute 
the sum of 7,000/. Upon this spot a spacious aquarium is to 
be erected, which will not only afford a popular amusement, 
but by its scientific organisation and classification will be 
most valuable to the cause of natural history, and will give 
ample facility for the more intimate study of ichthyology—a 
science which, somewhat to our discredit, is in anything but 
a satisfactory condition at present. The establishment of 
such an institution at Brighton, where there are above 200 
schools, can hardly fail to give an impulse to this interesting 
study. 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to giveit a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, that it is 
the finest Starch they ever used. 

THe New Vave Mecum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
orler or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d 

FEMALE ATTRACTIONS can be largely enhanced by the use 
of scientific appliances of a remote as well as of a modern 
origin, now given to the public for the first time. Tight- 
lacing need not be abandoned, as all the baneful influences 
are nullified by the new system. The most charming effects 
upon the hair and complexion, and the most perfect figure 
and carriage, available to all ladies who will read Mrs. 
Singleton’s brochure, just published, free by post for thirteen 
stamps. Apply by letter, to Mrs. Singleton, 58, Mount-street, 
Grovesnor-square, London. 

New Invention—Sarsine Wine, a delicious stimulant steel 
tonic (each dose contains four grains’ weight of steel); as 
bright and palatable as sherry. 1s. 7d. Unlike quinine, it 
never produces headache. By the author of the celebrated 
“Chef” Sauce; the only sauce creamy and without sedi- 
ment. Ils. Sold by all grocers, c. 
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THES COURT: 


THE QUEEN, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, drove out 
at Windsor on Tuesday afternoon last week. Colonel the 
Hon. D. F. de Ros was in attendance upon horseback. 
Countess D’Yve and Lientenant-General F, and Lady Emily 
Seymour had the honour of dining with the Queen and the 
Royal Family in the evening. 

Her Majesty walked and drove in the Home-park on the 
Wednesday morning, attended by the Hon. Caroline Caven- 
dish. Princess Louise also went out, attended by the Hon. 
Florence Seymour. The Queen drove out in the afternooD, 
attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe. Princess Beatrice 
and Princess Stephanie also drove out. Prince and Princess 
Christian, Lord and Lady Charles Jnnes Ker, and the Right 
Hon. George J. Goschen dined with the Queen. 

The Earl of Clarendon, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs ; Count Lavradio, Portuguese Minister ; Lord Bloom- 
field, Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
at Vienna; and Lord Augustus Loftus, Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Berlin, arrived at 
the Castle on the Thursday, and had audiences of the Queen. 
The Marquis of Normanby and Lord Frederic Kerr, the Lord 
and Groom in Waiting, were in attendance. 

Princess Christian and Princess Louise, attended by Lady 
Caroline Barrington, Lady Susan Melville, Colonel Hon. A. 
Hardinge, and Colonel Hon. D. F. de Ros, honoured with their 
presence the amateur performance at the Windsor Theatre, 
given in aid of the Windsor Infirmary. 

The Queen drove out in the afternoon ; and Her Majesty 
walked and drove in the Home-park on Friday morning, at- 
tended by the Duchess of Roxburghe. 

The Queen received, on Friday morning, the gratifying 
intelligence of the Princess of Wales having given birth to 4 
princess. 

The King of the Belgians, attended by Viscount Torrington, 
Count Lannoy, M. Jules de Vaux, Colonel Frantzen, an 
Baron Prisse, arrived at the Castle at a quarter before two 
o'clock, to take leave of the Queen. His Majesty was reccive¢ 
at the entrance of the Castle by Her Majesty and the Ladies 
and Gentlemen in Waiting. His Majesty remained t0 
luncheon, and left the Castle for London at three o'clock. 
Her Royal Highness Princess Christian visited the Queen, and 
remained to luncheon. 

The Queen, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses Princess 
Louise and Princess Beatrice, left the Castle at fifteen minutes 
past three o’clock in the afternoon for Claremont. Her 
Majesty travelled by road. In attendance were the Duchess 
of Roxburghe, the Hon. Florence Seymour, Sir T. M. 
Biddulph, and Colonel the Hon. D. F. de Ros. 

Princess Stephanie, attended by Countess D’Yve, left the 
Castle for Frogmore House. , 

The Queen and Royal party arrived at Claremont at five 
o'clock on Friday afternoon. 

On Saturday morning the Queen went out walking with her 
Royal Highness Princess Beatrice. In the afternoon Her 
Majesty, accomyfanied by their Royal Highnesses Princess 
Touise and Princess Beatrice, drove to Twickenham and 
visited the Prince and Princess de Joinville. The Duchess of 
Roxburghe was in attendance. Sir William Jenner arrived at 
Claremont in the course of the day. 

The Queen drove and walked in the grounds on Monday 
morning. In the afternoon Her Majesty, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, and attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe 
and Colonel Hardinge, drove to Weybridge and visited the 
vaults of the chapel used by the French Royal Family, where 
the late King and Queen. the Duchess of Orleans, and Duchess 
of Nemours are buried, as well as the tomb and monument of 
the Duchess of York in the parish church. 

Prince Leopold has remained at Windsor, in consequence of 
slight indisposition. The accounts received of bis royal high- 
ness are favourable. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Prince of Wales, attended by Captain Ellis, arrived at 
Marlborough House, on Thursday last week, from visiting 
General Hall, at Six Mile Bottom. The Princess of Wales 
drove out, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Coke. 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians visited the Prince of 
Wales at Marlborough House on Friday. The Prince of Wales, 
attended by Captain Ellis, rode out in the morning. 

Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimer visited the Prince of Wales 
at Marlborough House on Saturday morning. The Prince 0 
Wales, attended by Captain Ellis, dined with his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge at Gloucester House, on Saturday 
evening, in commemoration of the birthday of her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Teck. 

On Sunday the Prince of Wales, with Captain Ellis in Wait- 
ing, attended Divine Service at the Chapel Royal, St. James's: 
The service was performed by the Rev. the Sub-Dean, the 
Rey. T. Helmore, and the Rey. J. E. Kemp. Anthem, “Tt 
is high time to awake” (Joseph Barnby), sung by Master 
Coward, Messrs. Francis Cummings and Winn. Mr. Coope? 
presided at the organ. The sermon was preached by the Rev- 
J. 7 Kemp from the 25th chapter of St. Matthew, verses 
and 2, 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians visited the Prince of 
Wales on Monday at Marlborough House. The Prince ? 
Wales accompanied the King of the Belgians to Charing-cross 
Station, and took leave of his Majesty on his return to the 
Continent. 

The Hon. Mrs. W. Grey succeeded the Hon. Mrs. E, Coke 
as Lady in Waiting to the Princess of Wales. f 

The Prince of Wales presided on Tuesday at a meeting © 
the Council of his royal highness, held at the office of t2? 
Duchy of Cornwall, Buckingham-gate, St. J; ames’s-park- 
Prince and Princess Christian visited the Prince of Wales 
Marlborough House. The Prince of Wales, attended PY 
General Sir William Knollys, Captain Ellis, and Mr. f 
Knollys, presided at the annual dinner of the Corporation 0 
the Scotish Hospital in the evening. 

Tur ACCOUCHEMENT OF THE PRINCESS OF Warrs.—02 
Friday morning, last week, at twenty minutes past twelve 
o'clock, her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales was safely 
delivered of a princess. His Royal Highness the Prince 6 
Wales was present. The Secretary of State for India, 12 t t 
absence of the Secretary of State for the Home Departmen” 
arrived at Marlborough House soon after. This happy eveD 
was made known by the firing of the Park and Tower see 
Her Majesty received an early intimation of the joyous evens 
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The bells of St. George’s Chapel and parish church of Windsor 
Were rung, and the houses of the inhabitants were draped with 
flags in honour of the happy occasion. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that the royal mother and 
the infant Princess are doing perfectly well. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have now five children, 
two sons and three daughters—viz., Prince Albert Victor, 
born Jan. 8, 1864; Prince George Frederick, born June, 3, 
1865; Princess Louise Victoria, born Feb. 20, 1867; Princess 
Victoria Olga, born July 6, 1868; and the Princess born 
November 26, 1869. Their royal highnesses were married on 
March 10, 1863. Her Majesty has now sixteen grandchildren. 
The Crown Princess of Prussia has three sons and two 
daughters ; the Princess Alice one son and three daughters ; 
the Princess of Wales two sons and three daughters ; and the 
Princess Helenatwo sons. One of the Queen’s grandchildren, 
a son of the Crown Princess of Prussia, died in July, 1866. 


Vistr or Her Masesty To Osporne.—Her Majesty will 
probably leave Windsor Castle for Osborne about the 15th of 
this month, in orderto spend Christmas in the Isle of Wight. 

SHANGHAI, Oct. 31.—The Duke of Edinburgh has visited 
Pekin incognito, and has since arrived here. His royal high- 
ness was enthusiastically received in this city, and attended 
a grand ball given in his honour. 

INDISPOSITION OF PRrincE LEopoLp.—His Royal Highness 
Prince Leopold is again suffering from ill-health. On Thurs- 
day night last week several medical men were in attendance 
upon the Prince, whose indisposition prevented him accom- 
panying Her Majesty and the princesses to Claremont on the 
Friday. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge had the honour 

of the company of the King of the Belgians and his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales at dinner on Saturday, at 
Gloucester House, Piccadilly, given in commemoration of the 
birthday of Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck. His Serene 
Highness the Prince and her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Teck and a select company were also present on the oc- 
casion. 
- His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is expected to 
leave Marlborough House on Monday next for Studly Royal, 
ona visit to the Lord President of the Council and the 
Countess de Grey. 

THE PRESENTATION OF ADDRESSES TO THE KING OF THE 
Beicrays.—On Thursday last week the interesting, and by 
no means unimportant, ceremony of the presentation of 
addresses to the King of the Belgians, at Buckingham Palace, 
on the occasion of his Majesty’s visit to the Queen, was 
attended with circumstances in every way auspicious and 
gratifying. The leading part of the general procession had 
for its starting point the Mansion House, where the Lord 
Mayor, the lords-lieutenant, the high sheriffs of counties, civic 
dignitaries, and the members ot the National Address Com- 
mittee, met at eleven o’clock, previous to proceeding to Marl- 
borough House, where it had been arranged that they should 
be joined by the mayors and ex-mayors and chief magistrates 
from the provinces. The decoration of the committee consisted 
of a neat gilt Belgian crown, surrounded with a wreath of 
laurel, and the reversed L of the Belgian monogram, and on 
the garter the motto, ‘‘L’union fait la force.” It also bore 
the inscription, ‘‘The National Committee for the reception 
of their Majesties the King and Queen of_the Belgians ;” it 
being, however, quite understood that her Majesty the Queen 
of the Belgians, much to the regret of all, could not be present 
with her royal husband. The procession from the Mansion 
House started at a quarter before eleven o’clock, amidst the 
hearty cheers of the crowds assembled in the neighbourhood. 
The carriage of the Lord Mayor, who was accompanied by 
Lord Napier, took the lead, and was followed successively by 
those of the aldermen, the sheriffs, and under-sheriffs, and 
members of the committee, the ex-Lord Mayor, &c. 

DEPARTURE OF THE Kine oF THE BELGIANS.—The King of 
the Belgians, accompanied by his daughter the Princess 
Stephanie, left London on Monday on his return to Brussels. 
The King, attended by Viscount Torrington (Lord in Waiting 
to the Queen), and accompanied by Count de Lannoy, Colonel 
Le Baron Prisse, Colonel Frantzen, M. Jules de Vaux, and 
Dr. Eustace Smith, arrived at Charing-cross Terminus from 
Claridge’s Hotel at a few minutes to twelve o'clock. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, attended by Captain Ellis, 
was present to see his Majesty depart. Sir E. Watkin, Chair- 


,man, and the Hon. J. Byng, Deputy-chairman, of the Railway 


Company, and the principal officials were present to receive 
his Majesty. The platform was carpeted with crimson baize. 
After taking leave of the Prince of Wales, the King of the 
Belgians addressed Captain Mercier, expressing the extreme 
pleasure he had ‘had in his visit to England, and thanking the 
committee for their warm reception. Captain Mercier, in a 
few sentences, replied, saying that whatever had been done to 
please his Majesty was from a thorough appreciation of the 
kind reception that the English Volunteers had met with in 
Belgium. The royal train left the terminus a few minutes 
after twelve o'clock. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Countess Poulett has returned to her residence in Han- 
over-square from a tour of visits. 

Lord and Lady Bloomfield have left town for the British 
Embassy, Vienna, his lordship’s leave of absence having 
expired. 

StncuLar Law-suit. —The Marquis de Narbonne Lara 
having disputed the right of Count Aimery de Narbonne Lara 
to belong to the family, a trial has just taken place on the 
subject before the Civil Tribunal. ‘The decision of the court 
was wholly in favour of the count, and the marquis has been 
condemned to pay the costs. 

The Earl of Chesterfield relinquishes possession of Chester- 
field House, having assigned his interest to Mr. Magniac. 

The accounts of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s health 
continue to justify the hopes that have been entertained of 
his grace’s ultimate reeovery. 

The Marquis de Rapallo, stepfather to the Duke of Genoa, 
has left the Clarendon Hotel for Paris. 

The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland have arrived at 
Trentham for the winter. 

Lord and Lady Napier of Magdala have arrived at the 
Buckingham Palace Hotel. 

The Duchess of Aumale is lying dangerously ill at Orleans 
House, Twickenham. The Princess suffers from a disease in 
the veins, which impedes materially the circulation of blood. 

The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough have been enter- 
taining company at Blenheim Palace, Oxon. The duchess 
gave a grand county ball on Friday night at the palace, to 
which above 500 members of the aristocracy and local clergy 
were invited. 

The Marchioness of Hamilton was safely delivered of a son 
on Tuesday. Her ladyship and infant are doing well. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Lord Foley took place on Saturday. The funeral procession, 
which was of the simplest character, consisted of a hearse and 
four, and two mourning-coaches, followed by the private 
carriage of the deceased nobleman. The mourning-coaches 
were occupied by the Hon. Henry Thomas and Hon. Fitzalan 
Charles John Foley, sons of the deceased lord, Colonel the 
Hon. St. George G. Foley, C.B., Colonel the Hon. Augustus 
F. Foley, and Captain the Hon. Fitzgerald A. Foley, R.N., 
the Hon Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., Lord Edward Fitzalan 
Howard, M.P., and Lord G. Manners. The funeral left the 
family residence in Grosvenor-square at eleven o'clock for 
Kensal-green Cemetery, and proceeded direct to the chapel. 

A diary of the Prince and Princess of Wales’s tour in Egypt, 
kept by the Hon. Mrs. Grey, one of the Ladies in Waiting, has 
recently been published for private circulation. Only four 
copies, handsomely got up, have been printed. The Queen’s 
diary of her sojourn in the Highlands was first issued in the 
same quiet manner, and was in print four months before the 
public became aware of its existence. Though the diary just 
published wants the interest attaching to Royal authorship, 
still it is very readable, and no doubt the public would 
welcome its production in a popular form. 

Deatu oF Lapy Cookr.—The decease of this lady is an- 
nounced as having taken place at her residence, Swansfield 
House, near Alnwick, on Thursday, last week, in the eighty- 
fourth year of her age. Isabella Cecilia Viviana was the widow 
of the late Sir William Bryan Cooke, Bart., of Whitley-park, 
Yorkshire ; the daughter of the late Sir William Middleton, 
and sister of the late Sir Charles Monck, of Belsay Castle, 
and the last survivor of that generation. Her ladyship was a 
liberal supporter of the charitable and other useful and bene- 
volent institutions of Alnwick, and the poor will mourn in her 
one of their greatest benefactors. 

SERIOUS ACCIDENT To GENERAL Sir Rosert VIVIAN.— 
A sad accident happened on Wednesday last week, at Glynn, 
the seat of Lord Vivian, near Bodmin. General Sir Robert 
Hussey Vivian, brother of his lordship, was shot in the eye 
while pheasant shooting by the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Boscawen. 
It is stated that the sight of the eye has been entirely 
destroyed. 

New Knicuts oF THE GARTER.—Earl de Grey and Ripon 
and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe will be the two new Knights 
of the Garter, in succession to the Marquis of Westminster 
and the Earl of Derby. 

A telegraphic message from Nice has conveyed the news of 
the death of Lady Blantyre, at Nice, on the evening of Wed- 
nesday last week. Her ladyship, accompanied by her brother 
(Lord Ronald Gower), had gone there to pass the winter. 
Lady Blantyre was the second daughter of George Granville, 
second Duke of Sutherland, K.G., by his wife Lady Harriet 
Elizabeth Howard, third daughter of George, sixth Karl of 
Carlisle, and was born 8th August, 1825. The lamented lady 
married, 4th October, 1843, Lord Blantyre, by whom her 
ladyship leaves a family of four daughters and an only son, 
Walter. Her third daughter, Evelyn, is married to Sir David 
Baird, Bart., of Newbyth, North Britain, The late Lady 
Blantyre was sister of the Duchess of Argyll, the Marchioness 
of Kildare, and the Marchioness of Westminster. 

We have to record the death of Pamela, Lady Campbell, 
widow of Major-General Sir Guy Campbell, Bart., which oc- 
curred on Thursday morning last week. Her ladyship was 
the eldest daughter of the unfortunate Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, son of the fifth Duke of Leinster, who died of wounds 
received in 1798. Her ladyship was born in 1795, and was 
the second wife of Sir Guy Campbell, Bart., to whom she 
was married in November, 1820. She had been a widow since 
January, 1849. 

The death has been reported at the Admiralty of Captain 
Justinian Burrell, R.N. He died at an advanced age. _ Cap- 
tain Burrell was the only surviving officer of Lord Howe's 
action of June 1, 1794. 

The Marquis of Bute has sold Loudoun Castle, with the 
extensive estates attached to it, to the Countess of Loudoun. 
His lordship receives the same price for it that he gave to the 
Marquis of Hastings. This acquisition renders the Countess 
of Loudoun, who is already possessed of considerable estates 
adjoining, one of the largest proprietors in the northern divi- 
sion of Ayrshire. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


It is possible that the illness of the Empress of Russia, the 
delicacy of health of the Empress of Austria, and the advice 
of the physicians of the Tuileries, may cause three Emperors 
to meet during the winter at Nice. 

There is some question of a matrimonial union between 
Prince William of Wurtemburg, who has been for some time 
at Berlin pursuing his military education, and a Prussian 
highness, the Princess Marie Elizabeth, daughter of Prince 
Frederick Charles, nephew of the King of Prussia ; but as this 
princess, born September 14, 1855, is only fourteen years old, 
she would be at present only affianced to the prince, who is 
no more than twenty-two, and the marriage would be 
celebrated in three years. 

Prince Charles of Roumania and his bride made their state 
entry into Bucharest on Wednesday last week. The civic 
marriage ceremony was performed, and the telegram states 
that fifty other civil weddings were simultaneously celebrated. 
The streets were decorated, and in the evening there was to 
be an illumination. 

The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier were plunged in 
deep grief at Seville by two of their children being fiercely 
attacked by typhus-fever. The younger child has recovered, 
but the duke’s eldest son, Don Fernando, has one side of his 
body compietely paralysed. He can neither speak nor see, 
and though the fever has been vanquished, the paralysis 
which has supervened resists all the resources of medical art. 

The regular session of the Roumanian Chambers was 
opened on Saturday by Prince Charles. The Prince was 
accompanied by the Princess Elizabeth. His highness 
delivered a speeeh from the throne, in which he alluded to his 
recent marriage, and announced the complete restoration of 
friendly relations with foreign powers, together with the 
removal of all mistrust as to the policy pursued by the 
Roumanian Government. 

DeatH oF A RerIGNiNG Princr.—Prince Albert of 
Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt, which country forms part of the 
Northern Confederation, has just died at the age of seventy- 
one, having succeeded his father, Prince Gunther, in 1867. 
George,, born in 1838, son of the late prince, is the new 
sovereign. 

King Victor Emmanuel was present a few evenings back at 
the Pergola Theatre, at Florence, to witness the representation 
of the Ugonotti. When his Majesty appeared the whole 
audience rose and received him with enthusiastic cheers. A 
similar demonstration was made when the King left the house. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


A marriage has been arranged to take place between Colonel 
Arthur Wombwell, cousin of Sir George Wombwell, Bart., 


Tue Late Lorp Fotry.—The funeral of the lamented | and Miss Shafto, sister of Mrs, Robert Vyner. 
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The marriage of the Hon. Beatrix Egerton with Mr. Tolle- 
mache will be celebrated early next year. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Mr. E. G. H. 
Odell, of Carriglea, county Waterford, and the Lady Selina 
Hastings, second daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon, Gaultier, 
Waterford, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of Colonel Alexander Barry Montgomery, C.B., 
1st Foot, retired on full pay, was proved in-the London Court 
on the 2nd ult., and the personalty sworn under 10,0001. 
The executors and trustees appointed are Mr. Frederic Cleeve. 
C.B., his nephew, who alone is acting, and Mr. John Coode, 
of the Indian Army, to whom a power was reserved to prove 
hereafter. The will is dated September 24, 1869, and the 
gallant colonel died October 17, at his residence, Stoke, 
Devonport. ‘The testator has left to his wife a life interest in 
his property, and, after her decease, to his three sisters for 
their lives, and, upon the decease of the survivor, then to his 
four nieces. He bequeathes to his godson, William Hillyard 
Coode, the family silver cup which was left to him, the 
testator, by his (the colonel’s) father. 

The will of Mr. Jobn Mawdsley, of Hanover-square, was 
proved in the London Court, on the 5th inst., by Mr. James 
Bury Capel, of Throgmorton-street, stockbroker, and Mr. 
Beston Harslake, of Regent-street, solicitor, the acting 
executors and trustees ; to each he leaves a legacy of 100gs. 
The personalty was sworn under 60,0002. The will is dated 
August 17, 1869, and testator died October 7. There are 
several legacies and annuities to relatives and friends and to 
servants. ‘To his nephew, John Astley, and Benjamin Brom- 
field, and Henry Mawdsley and his niece Isabella, wife of 
John Worrall, he has left specific bequests, and appointed 
them residuary legatees. 

The will of Anne Gore-Langton, of Stapleton-park, Glous- 
tershire, widow of Captain Edward Gore-Langton, 52nd Foot, 
was proved in the registry at Bristol, and the personalty sworn 
under 45,000/., by Mr. Charles Hardcastle Abbott, the sole 
executor. The willis dated October 29, 1864, and a codicil 
July 13, 1866. The testatrix died August 19 last. She has 
bequeathed to her executor a legacy of 1007. She has given 
directions in her will that a memorial window be erected in the 
chancel of the church at Stapleton. She appoints her nephew, 
Mr, William Henry Powell Gore-Langton, residuary legatee, 
leaving to each of his children a legacy of 1,000/., and the 
jewellery to his two daughters Mary and Frances. There are 
legacies to charitable institutions. 

The will of Mary Lithgow was proved a Ipswich under 
70,0007. She has bequeathed to the Essex and Colchester 
Hospital 1002. 

The will of Mr. John Green, of Hales Owen, was proved at 
Worcester under 14,0007. He has left reversionary bequests 
to several of the London charities. 


How Pate DE Forr Gras 1s Mapr.—Mrs. Urbino, in her 
book entitled ‘‘An American Woman in Europe,” gives the 
following description of the process of preparing this celebrated 
delicacy. ‘‘Three hours by mail brought us to Carlsruhe, 
where we took rooms. <A large front parlour, well furnished, 
with an adjoining sleeping-room and service, twenty gulden— 
eight dollars—per month. We made arrangements with the 
keeper of a restaurant, who sent us a good dinner for thirty 
kreutzers each. Our landlady was a kind-hearted, good old 
lady, and her maid-of-all-work a most obliging and intelligent 
person ; so that we felt quite at our ease as faras they were 
concerned. The evening of our arrival we were invited to a 
supper of goose liver. Lt was very delicate, and was served 
with red bilberries, which, in Germany, take the place of 
cranberries. The geese are enclosed singly, in coops so small 
that they cannot turn round. Two or three times a-day the 
goose is taken from its prison and stuffed with meal dough. 
A person holds the bird, opens its bill, forces dough into its 
throat until it gasps for breath, then strokes the throat and 
crop on the outside, waits a minute, and crams in more, and 
so on until the crop 1s filled; and this process is continued 
from seven to eight weeks, when the liver weighs from one to 
two pounds. It is pitiable to hear the mournful cry of the 
goose thus treated. Every housekeeper provides herself with 
one, two, or three geese, according to her means, so that you 
hear them go where you will. We expostulated upon what 
we called the barbarity of the treatment, and were told that 
it was necessary for the family’s comfort. ‘ How else should 
I get my nice goose fat, and what would make good the de- 
licious liver ? said a lady addressed; and added, ‘ besides, 
they soon get used to do it.’ ” 

Mr. George Metty M.P., on Lanizs’ PRIVILEGES.— 
Mr. Melly, M.P., presided at a Foresters’ festival at Longton, 
Staffordshire, the other evening, and in the course of his 
speech he noticed the large number of ladies present, and 
spoke of the privileges which had been granted to them by 
the House of Commons during the past year. First, they had 
had the municipal franchise granted them. When it was first 
proposed that they should have votes at municipal elections, 
it was stated that whereas men were bribed by beer, women 
would be bribed by bonnets, that the ladies would never value 
the privilege of voting, and that if they did vote at all it 
would be for the handsomest candidates. Those hostile 
remarks had met with contradiction, for the ladies had gone 
to the poll in considerable numbers, and had exercised the 
franchise in a way which might be expected. Another matter 
in which the House of Commons had taken interest was with 
reference to the earnings of married women. Amongst the 
absurd objections raised to that measure was the statement 
(which he refuted) that married women had no _earn- 
ings. That would sound as a strange doctrine in North 
Staffordshire, where there were so many married women who 
earned money. He showed that there were 800,000 married 
women in England who were in receipt of wages or salaries. 
No honest or respectable man could object to the earnings of 
a married woman being protected, because as long as he 
behaved as he ought to do he and his wife would have one 
common home and one common purse, and when he ceased to 
behave as he ought to do he had no right to share what he 
did not earn or contribute to. The House of Commons also 
favoured the ladies with reference to the Marriage with a De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister Bill, which would soon no doubt become 
law, and which he thought ought to become law. He congratu- 
lated the ladies upon what had been granted in their favour 
by the House of Commons, and said he hoped that further 
privileges would be given to them next year, that they would 
be enabled to vote at Parliamentary elections, so that they 
would have an opportunity of exercising their opinions relative 
to the great social questions of the day, and that they might 
soon see their children educated, their husbands temperate, 
and their homes, healthy and happy. 


RossEerrer’s Harr Restorer is the only preparation which 
can be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its 
original colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring 
properties which may have become deficient through age or 
disease. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 
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TWO SIDES TO A STORY. 
I.—OUR SIDE. 


‘*Wuy you naughty, ugly, vicious thing !” screamed nurse, 
**you’ve pulled the dishes all off the table. What will your 
mummer say? There—take that! [a shake]; and that! ! 
[a slap.] Now, go away! You are always up to some mis- 
chief, and not as high as the table yet. Tl teach you how to 

‘meddle. But come—come. Don’t cry so. Hush up or I'll 
tell your mummer. Here she comes. Sh—” 

‘*Susan ! what’s the matter? Charlie, dear! what have 
you done? Come tome. There, don’t cry ; it’s all over now. 
Susan, how did he do it ?” 

‘* Yes, mum, he did it; he’s always up to some mischief ; 
and it isn’t my fault the best china is broke and the silver 
coffee-pot banged in just like a bandbox that has been set on ; 

and the coffee all over the floor, with the salt and sugar too. 
.See, mum, what he’s done, and I a watchin’ of him all the 
time and never took my eyes off him, and then the minute mv 
back was turned, up he goes and kitches the table-cloth, and 
off it comes, and all your nice set with it, and six pieces broke 
and all done a purpose ; and he’s always a making of trouble 
when we don’t know what he’s about, nor can’t guess, for he’s 
as sly as a fox, and I knew he would, for I just took him 
away from there, and back he scrabbles again as fast as he 
could go, for he don’t know no better, and he ought to be 
whipped and give him something to ery for, for I’ve told him 
not to touch the table a hundred times, 
and I’m glad of it, and I don’t care if 
he is hurt, and—”’ 

“* Why, Susan! Susan !” 

‘And I don’t, mum; and he might 
have been burned to death a minute 
ago, for I just took the chafing-dish 
off, and then what would have become 
of your new carpet? He will have his 
hand in everything that’s a-going, and 
if there’s nothing a-going he’ll set it a- 

going, and he can’t let it alone for the 
life of him, and he’s just like his father, 
always trying experiments, and won- 
dering how things would be if they 
was a little different from what they 
is, and trying of it on, and making a 
mess like his father has in the labora- 
tory, what I don’t like to see nor smell 
cf nor anybody else, and nothing but 
mischief comes of it, and I a-picking up 
after him al! day long like a chip of the 
old block as he is ; and it’sa great pity, 
too, for thems as buys the furniture 
and clothes and things, only it’s none 
of my business, and I don’t care, only 
my new dress is all greased with the 
cream; but never mind me while he’s 
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a-crying, for he did it right afore my 
very face and eyes, quick as a flash the A Aud 
minute I told him to come away.”’ wre eum 
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al My 
‘*There, ny dear—Charlie, my dear i 


-—hush ; don’t cry, my boy, any more. 
Wipe your tears. Let me wipe them, 
and let me look into your eyes and see i 
how it was.” Hi 

‘*Look into his eyes, mum—fiddle- 
sticks !—look into your coffee-pot and 
your china and my dress and your 
carpet. Look into his eyes! He did it 
a purpose, I know he did. Look the 
other way, and give him a good spank- 
ing, say 1!” 


**Susan, be quite. You are angry. 


Exit Susan, purple with rage. 


‘Go downstairs,” nA iW, , iA 
} | 


II.—THEIR SIDE. 


“Now, Charlie, look up. You have 
done some mischief.” 

So Charlie’s eyes looked up, half 
tearful, half funny—inquisitive, but 
shy and sorrowful—and this is what 
his mother read in them. 

Yes, mamma, I did it. 
do it? Ididn’t know T could do such 
things. What a terrible crash! I 
stood up by the chair, and I walked as 
straight as I could over to that great 
high table. I didn’t tumble down once. 
The table was covered with bright 
things shining in my eyes like stars. 
I could not see what was on it because 
it is so high. OnceIsat right up on 
top of a chair, and saw things, and had 
some of them in my mouth with papa 
and you. And papa took my finger and 
wet it in my mouth, and touched it to 
something, and put my finger in my mouth again, and I eat my 
finger and it was sweet and good. So I wanted to see some- 
thing, but my eyes only came up to the edge of the table. I 
stood on tip-toe, and I took hold of the dress of the table, 
just as I take hold of your dress when I want my dear 
mamma to take me up in her arms; but the table didn’t take 
meup. Sol pulled, just as I pullon yours when you don’t 
attend ; and the dress of the table began to grow longer, and 
come off. I thought that was funny, so I pulled again, and 
it came off some more ; and then I saw the things all began to 
come toward me and look at me over the edge of the table. 
They did not fly away as the pigeons do when we go near 
them, but they came right toward me. This is such a queer 
world, I don’t understand it. So I pulled again, and the 
knives and forks came tumbling down on the floor, just as 
you showed me how to make my blocks tumble down with a 
crash. Then Susan said, ‘‘There now—you do that again, if 
you dare!” So I pulled again, and down came the cups and 
saucers, and then Susan gave a great scream and frightened 


But did I 


ine, and the dress of the table came all off, and all the smell | 


came out of the coffee-pot, and I sat down backward into the 
butter-dish. What makes things do so? 

Moral.—To hear both sides is essential to justice. But 
when children are the culprits we never hear the ‘‘ other side,” 
unless sympathy searches for it and interprets it; and even 
then the half is not told. 


OUR LITTLE WILLIE SLEEPS HERE. 
(From the Mothers’ Friend.) 


Yes, it was a lovely spot —that village graveyard! 
There was less pomp and show than in our city burial 
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places, but what of that? As Jeremy Taylor says, ‘‘We 
cannot deceive God and nature, for a coffin is a coffin, 


though it be covered with a sumptuous pall.” So a grave 
is a grave though it be piled over with sculptured marble. 
Then that little girl! How her image comes up before 
;me, bending over her brother's grave. I marked her when 
she entered, and was soon drawn towards the spot where 
| she was kneeling. I approached cautiously, there was some- 
| thing so sacred in the picture of a child weeping at a 
| hew-made grave, that I feared my presence might break the 
rapture of her mournful musings. 1 know not how long I 
might have stood apparently reading the rude gravestones, 
had not the child raised her eyes and timidly said, ‘‘ Our 
little Willie sleeps here! We’s too poor to get a tombstone ; 
we and the angels know where he lies, and mother says that’s 
enough.” ‘Are you not afraid to be here alone?” 1 asked. 
‘‘Oh, no ; my mother is sick and couldn’t come, so she said 
I must come and see if the violets were in bloom yet.” ‘* How 
/old was your brother?’ I asked, feeling interested in the 
little girl. ‘‘He was only seven years old ; and he was so 
good, and he had such beautiful eyes, but he couldn’t see a 
bit?” ‘* Indeed ! was he blind?” ‘You see he was sick a 
‘long time ; yet his eyes were blue and bright as blue skies 
'with stars in em, and we did not know he was getting blind, 
till one day I brought him a pretty rose, and he asked ‘Is it 
_a white rose, Dora? ‘Can’t you see, darling? asked mother. 
|*No, I can’t see anything. I wish you would open the 
| window, it is so dark.’ Then we knew that poor little Willie 
| was blind ; but he lived a long time after that, and used to 
put his dear little hand on our faces to feel if we were crying, 
and tell us not to ery, for he could see God and heaven and 
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** Our little Willie sleeps here! We’s too poor to get a tomb-stone; we and the angels know where he lies; and 


Mother says that’s enough.’’ 


the angels. ‘Then never mind, mother and Dora,’ he would 
say; ‘L’ll see you two when you go away from this dark 
place.’ So one}dvy he closed his eyes and fell asleep, and 
mother said he was asleep in Jesus. Then we brought him 
here and buried him; and though we’re too poor to get a 
tombstone, yet we can plant flowers on his little grave, and 
nobody “ll trouble them I know, when they find that our 
little Willie sleeps here.” 
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(From the Chinese Recorder.) 
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(HE Tartar women do not wear small feet, but shoes 
© with a large square piece of wood in the middle of the 

sole. These, likewise, appear very inconvenient; but 
in wet weather or muddy streets they raise the finely- 
embroidered satin slipper above danger. In Pekin, the 
Tartar element is so strong that small feet are less fre- 
quently seen than in the south. The small foot, too, is 
much larger here. A milder form of compression, espe- 
cially among the country people, exists; the four toes 
being bound under the foot, without changing the direc- 
tion of the heel very much. Ladies in the south desire a 
three-inch foot, here they are content with a seven-inch. 
The Chinese have naturally very small hands and feet. 
The proximity of the large-footed Mongols and Mant- 
'chus, and the influence of the court, we have said, exert 
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their influence here, and render possible the marriage of 
large-footed daughters to Mantchu husbands. It 1s 
illegal for the bannermen and Chinese to intermalrTy, 
nevertheless about 20 per cent. of the former marry large- 
footed Chinese, but the marriage of Mantchu daughters to 
Chinese husbands—a union not considered respectable an 
complimentary from a Mantchu standpoint—is rare, not 
more, probably, than about 1 per cent. The Emperor’s wives 
and concubines must belong to the large-footed class; 12 
other words, must be Mantchus. Women of no class beyon 
the above are permitted to enter the palace ; and some 
one has said, with what degree of truth I know not, that 
a small-footed woman entering the palace would be put 
to death immediately. One of the Tau-kuang’s concu- 
bines, Tun-fei, out of sport, one day dressed herself 1n 
the habiliments of the small-footed class, and appeare 
before the Emperor. She was instantly ordered from 
his presence, and he refused ever to see her again. She 
remained in strict seclusion in the palace. It is a rule of 
this dynasty never to expel those who have been once 
admitted to the seraglio. Once in the Forbidden City, 
always there. The Chinese generally choose, or rather 
have chosen for them by their mothers or go-betweens, 
a small-footed woman for their first or principal wife ; 
and they themselves add to this, by purchase or other- 
wise, a large-footed concubine ; and, vice versd, a Mantchu 
with a large-footed wife, if of sufficient means to main- 
tain more, adds the desired number of small-footed 
secondary wives to his stock. 

Poverty and necessity sometimes 
lay an interdict on this essential of 
all female beauty. The richer the 
families, earlier in life is the com- 
pression commenced. Like the long 
nails, small feet convey the idea of 
gentility and exemption from labour. 
The strength of this fashion may be 
judged from the very poorest striving 
to conform to it. Fashion leads 
mothers not to neglect this part of 
the education of their daughters, 
however careless in other matters. 
Few girls are taught to read; almost 
all have their feet bound. Fashion 
must always prevail over conveni- 
ence. Women ought never to ap- 
pear in public; in state affairs they 
neither assist by their counsel, nor 
disturb by their ambition ; and thus, 
to make this maxim more observed, 
they are taught that small feet con- 
stitute beauty, and the mother’s 
first care, therefore, is to make her 
daughter fashionable by making her 
a cripple. 

The fashionable size is about three 
inches, but oftener five, and some- 
times seven. The size depends upon 
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the time when it was begun, and the 
regularity and tightness with which 

will it is maintained. The bandages are 
HT j HI never left off, for, after the standard 

HH size has been obtained, they are still 
retained to keep the shape, and give 
strength to the foot. Without them 
walking would be impossible ;_ the 
unbound and unsupported foot is 
too weak to support the superin- 
cumbent weight. The feet are never 
encased in iron shoes, as some have 
thought. Simple bandages are all 
that are employed, and are so applied 
across the foot as to carry the second, 
third, and fourth toes, and especially 
the fifth toe, quite under the foot, 
and so to obtain the least possible 
breadth; and by one or two turns 
of a figure-of-8 bandage, the foot is 
shortened, the heel is brought close 
to the ball of the big toe, and instead 
of forming an angle with the leg 
bones, it looks more like a continua- 
tion of them. The os calsis, from 
being horizontal, becomes vertical, 
and its posterior surface is brought 
to the ground. The bones of the in- 
step are pushed out of their proper 
place, and made to bulge, thus giv- 
ing a great prominence, and anarched 
crescentic form, resembling the new 
moon, to that part. The plantar 
concavity is therefore much exagge- 
rated, and more or less filled with tough cellular 
tissue. The three points, then, upon which the foot 
rests, are the heel in its new position, the ball of 
great toe, and the fourth and fifth toes—their upper 
surface having now become part of the sole. The foot 
and leg are greatly atrophied, and the skin shrivelled. 
The leg tapers from the thigh-joint to the foot, in the 
form of a cone, without the usual feminine risings and 
depressions, owing to the undeveloped calf; and that, 
again, is caused chiefly by want of exercise and proper 
motion to call these muscles into action. Were it from 
atrophy entirely, we should expect the limb to grow from 
bad to worse till it was entirely destroyed. The knee and 
ankle joints do not bend ; all movement is from the thigh 
joint ; the gait is mincing, with the arms slinging from 
side to side, and the body never straight or steady. They 
walk or stand, one might say, on their heels, and yet, 
from the nature of the shoe, with the heel one or two 
inches higher than the toes, they may be said to walk o 
their toes. 
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Tur FortunE oF THE Late Ear or Derpy.—The Record 
says that the late Earl of Derby has left a fortune of 190,000/. 
a-year. When his lordship succeeded to his estates they wer® 
said to be worth 60,000/. a-year ; but the great increase 15 
attributed to the wonderful extension of factories in Lan- 
cashire, and the consequent enormous increase of buildings- 
It is said that miles in extent have been covered with houses 
built on land much of which was formerly barren and nearly 
unproductive, 
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M. pr Lessxps, the projector of the Suez Canal, was married 
last week at Ismailia. Mgr. Bauer preached on the occasion. 


Mr. Layard arrived at Madrid on Saturday. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Layard. 

Our readers as well as a large professional circle will learn 
With much regret the fatal termination to the illness of Mr. 
Justice Hayes. 


Two Bradford butchers, named Garforth and Holgate, have 
been sent for two months’ hard labour for selling diseased 
meat. 


A postal convention has been signed by which the postage 
for letters from France to England, and vice versd, is reduced 
from 4d. to 3d., and the weight allowed for a single rate is 
raised to ten grammes. 

A young lady in America, while going to her wedding on 
the 25th ult., was thrown from the carriage and broke her 
leg. It was proposed to take her toa physician and have the 
limb set, but she refused, saying she was going to be married 

first. And she had her way. 

_A ‘“highly-esteemed and beautiful young lady,” aged 
eighteen, has committed suicide by drowning herself, at 
Quincey, Illinois. She left a note stating that she did not do 
the act from love or shame, but because ‘‘ her friends hated 
her,” and this was ‘‘ a cold and dreary world to live in.” 


The new Jewish Synagogue, now being erected in Great 
Portland-street, will, when completed, far exceed any other 
building of the kind now in England. The cost of it will be 
about 24,0007., and Sir Antony Rothschild, brother of the 
member for the City, is said to be providing most of the funds. 


Hinson, the Wood-green murderer, has been found guilty 
and sentenced to death. A long and able address was made 
by his counsel, Dr. Kenealy the object of which was to reduce 
the crime to manslaughter. Mr. Justice Byles ruled, however, 
that the prisoner was either guilty of wilful murder or not 
guilty at all. 

The atrocious outrage on a married woman named Clarke, 
at Peckham, in which three Jads—two of them bearing the 
Irish name of Sweeney, the other Thomas Foster—were con- 
cerned, has been tried at the Old Bailey. ‘he facts were 
clearly proved, and all the prisoners having been found guilty, 
they were sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. 

Each of the widows of the four engineers who were killed in 
the explosion on board the gunboat Thistle will receive the 
maximum pension of 50/. a year, and allowances will be made 
to each of the children of 127. a year ; each of the widows of 
the stokers will receive a gratuity equal to a year’s pay ; the 
other cases are under consideration. 

It seems to be true that the body of the elder Kinck, the 
eighth victim of the Pantin tragedy has at last been found. 
'The corpse is said to be utterly disfigured, but it was identified 
by means of the clothes and linen. The statement made is 
that the police were directed to the spot by large flights of 
ravens, which had been preying on the murdered man’s 
remains. 

The late Earl of Derby has left to each of the male and 
female servants at Knowsley Hall, legacies in the proportion 
of two months’ wages for each year of service. In the case of 
the old servants the legacies will amount to very handsome 
sums. He has also left annuities to Mr. Forshaw, stud groom, 
Mr. John Shaw, keeper of the deer, and others who had been 
for lengthened periods in his service. 

A Nospie AGRICULTURIST.—Lady Pigot, of Bronches-park, 
Suffolk, has announced her intention to offer for competition 
among the farmers residing within ten miles of Bronches-park 
an annual prize, consisting of a five-guinea cup, for the best 
half-bred calf of either sex produced from her herd. Her 
ladyship has also called attention to adisinfectant and deodo- 
rising powder which she considers an antidote to the foot-and- 
mouth disease. 


Tur Late Mr. Peasopy.—It is a matter of little moment 
what particular form of Christianity Mr. Peabody professed, 
but it has been a good deal debated nevertheless ; and, to 
settle the question, Mr. Charles Reed, the Member for 
Hackney, one of Mr. Peabody’s executors, has written a letter 
to an Independent minister, in which he says: ‘‘Take my 
word for it, our late departed friend was a Congregationalist 
of our own order. I closed his eyes in death.” 

The Washington Star says that Mr. George Peabody named 
in his will, as executors of his estate, Charles W. Chandler, of 
Zanesville, Ohio; Singleton Peabody, of Rutland, Vermont ; 
and George Peabody Russell, of Danvers, Massachusetts. The 
first-named married a daughter of a deceased brother of Mr. 
Peabody, the second is the son of a brother now living in Ohio, 
and the third is the son of his sister, Mrs. Russell, still living 
in Massachusetts. 

Writers on polygamy should look to Natal, where the 
authorities are troubled by the polygamy question. The old 
Kafirs, having many cows, buy up all the wives, leaving the 
young men without wives, and thereby causing much discon- 
tent. The Natal Legislature has therefore limited the price 
for a wife to twenty cows, established a registry, and fixed a 
marriage fee. The question is, whether the old and rich men 
will not buy up more wives than ever. 


RELAPSING FeveR.—The temporary hospital which is being 
constructed at the back of the Fever Hospital is now nearly 
completed, and, it is stated, will be opened for the admission 
of persons suffering from relapsing fever in the course of a few 
days. The medical officers attached to the various Boards of 
Works of the metropolis report a steady increase in the 
number of cases of fever, notwithstanding the fact that the 
provisions of the 22nd section of the Sanitary Act, relating to 
cleansing and disinfecting, are strictly enforced. 

A singular claim against a railway company has been heard 
in the Bolton County-court. The holder of a second-class 
contract ticket for the journey between BoJton and Blackburn 
some time ago went to the Bolton-station for the purpose of 
going by an afternoon train. As they were unable to find 
him accommodation in a second-class carriage, he took a cab 
and sued the company for its hire as well as for his loss of 
time. A former trial resulted in a verdict in his favour, and 
yesterday this verdict was confirmed, with costs of the new 
trial also. 

Mr. Wright, aguardian of Bethnal-green parish, has been sued 
in the Court of Exchequer for breach of promise of marriage, 
by Miss Johnson, formerly assistant-matron of the Bethnal- 
green Workhouse, and latterly superintendent of the schools 
of the union at Leytonstone. In the middle of the defendant’s 
cross-examination, Mr. Digby Seymour said he had advised 
his client, under the circumstances of the case, to yield to a 
verdict being recorded against him, and he agreed that one 
should be entered accordingly for 3001. damages. Mr. Sey- 
mour added that there had been no intention on the part of 
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the defendant to cause any questions to be put to the plaintiff 
which might in any way assail her character. Baron Martin 
said that all he had heard about the plaintiff was greatly to 
her credit. 

Women Vorers.—At the recent municipal elections the 
women appear to have very generally exercised the franchise 
that was so wisely given to them last session. Ridicule has 
been attempted to be cast upon them by some of the news- 
papers, because a few among them are accused of taking 
bribes. But if here and there was found a woman willing to 
accept half-a-crown for her vote, it occurred only in boroughs 
where nine men out of ten will not vote without the like in- 
ducement. We (Law Times) aro assured that, in the worst 
places, the women’s votes were conspicuously more hones 
and independent than those of the men. 

A novel breach of promise case has been before the Baden 
courts, originating in the revenge a rejected lover desired to 
obtain, A lady received a proposition of marriage by letter 
from a fashionable physician of Heidelberg, who wished 
secrecy for the time, as his father opposed the union. A 
correspondence was carried on, the lady bought her trowsseau, 
and the presumed lover sent presents. At last it was 
announced that the family opposition was removed, and the 
betrothed went to Heidelberg for introduction and marriage. 
Then it appeared that the whole thing was a hoax, the letters 
forzed, and the physician entirely ignorant of the affair. 

Tur Cracow Nuys.—The preliminary examination of the 
nuns of the Carmelite Convent at Cracow has been concluded, 
but no decision has yet been arrived at by the authorities as to 
what further proceedings are to be taken in the matter. The 
local court has recommended that the nuns should be released 
on the ground that as Barbara Ubryk was insane they had not 
committed any illegal act in keeping her in confinement ; the 
Government prosecutor, on the other hand, proposes that the 
nuns should be brought to public trial in order that the affair 
may be thoroughly investigated. Meanwhile, Barbara Ubryk 
has {been placed in a lunaticjasylum. A 

A fire, unfortunately attended with fatal consequences, 
happened, on Saturday morning, in the residence of Mr. W. 
Smith, 6, Knightsbridge-green. It appears that a child named 
Alfred Simpson, aged three years, had been staying at Mr. 
Smith’s, and on Friday night was to sleep on the sofa bedstead 
in the second floor back, a fire being left burning in the stove 
of the room. After some time the inmates were alarmed at 
finding smoke issuing from the room, and upon entering the 
apartment it was found that the sofa, a portion of the flooring, 
the skirting, and a number of light articles were in flames. 
Some of the persons rushed through the fire, and pulled out 
the child, but unfortunately it was quite dead, having been 
suffocated, but not much burned. 

The cradle presented by Naples to the Princess Margaret is 
a beautiful piece of workmanship, with ornaments especially 
Neapolitan. Cameos in sardonyx, the work of Cavalier Lau- 
dicino, alternate with medallions of the coral which Naples 
exports to all parts of the world. On a mother-of-pearl basis 
there are gold reliefs representing the arms of the royal 
house, the knot of love, and the White Cross of Savoy. The 
chief material of the cradle is tortoiseshell, the work of 
Labriola, the representative of a family which has had for 
ages a monopoly of such work. The bottom of the cradle is 
covered with a net of gold, covered with white velvet. 
Around the edge are sculptured representations of dolphins 
and argonauts, of the grapes of Posilipo, and of oranges from 
the country of Tasso. The Neapolitan arms adorn one side. 

A boy named Harding, aged about fifteen, the son of a cabi- 
net-maker in Gascoyne-place, Hackney-road, has been charged 
at the Worship-street Police-court with assaulting Miss 
Everett, a teacher at the school in Gascoyne-place. The boy 
and a number of his companions have been in the habit for 
some time past of annoying the children as they came to the 
school, pelting them with mud and stones, and sometimes 
throwing the clothes of the girls over their heads. Miss 
Everett, it appeared, had complained of the prisoner’s con- 
duct, and a few mornings ago as she was going to the school, 
he came up to her, threatened to break her head open if she 
told any more tales about him, and struck her on the side of 
the head with a whip. Mr. Newton said he had never heard 
a more disgraceful case, and to prove to the prisoner and his 
companions that the course of conduct they had been pur- 
suing could not be continued with impunity, he sentenced him 
to fourteen days’ hard labour. , 

The Paris papers say that since the price of oysters has 
become fabulous, a new shell-fish has been produced at the 
Halle, which has attained great popularity, and not only 
answers the same purpose as an oyster, but is in some respects 
an improvement on the ruinous mollusc. The new shell-fish 
is the ‘‘palourde ;” it is a bivalve smaller than the oyster, and 
of a more elliptical form; it is sold at sixty centimes the 
litre, being thus within the reach of modest purses. It can 
be eaten like the oyster, but has this advantage over our old 
friend, that it can be dressed like the mussel with the most 
satisfactory results. Everybody will be glad to give the 
palourde a fair trial, busi we must not forget that the French 
are very fond of substituting one animal for another, and try- 
ing to make the world believe that the substitution is a gain. 
They have not yet told us to put our sheep and cows into 
harness, but they have done their best to make us eat our 
horses. We good-naturedly cooked a few to please them, but 
soon returned to our mutton and beef. 

Two young men, named Charles Joyce and James Lock, said 
to be ‘‘respectably connected,” were charged at the Lambeth 
Police-court on Monday with pulling down the gates in front 
of several houses in Tulse-hill. A policeman saw them take 
one gate off its hinges and throw it on the ground, but when he 
spoke to them they said they were ‘‘ gentlemen,” and could 
not be guilty of such a thing. Ina few moments a servant 
came up and complained, and the policeman then took them 
into custody. It was found that nine gates had been thrown 
down, and that one had been carried some sixty yards away 
into a field. The practice had, it was stated, been carried on 
to a considerable extent, and a great deal of damage had been 
done. Mr. Woolrych said the conduct of the prisoners had 
been disgraceful, and it was fortunate for them that all the 
persons whose gates had been thrown down had not come for- 
ward to complain, or he should have dealt with them in each 
case. He would, therefore, only convict on the one charge, 
and order them to pay a fine of 5/. each and the damage ; or 
two months’ imprisonment. 

THe Marriace Laws In Iraty.—A Florence correspon- 
dent, speaking of Sorrento, says: ‘‘ Let me report two facts 
which strikingly illustrate the evils arising from the dissen- 
sions existing between the Church and the State. The first is 
of a couple who were married not long since by the civil law 
only. Lately, the weaker vessel had some compunction of 
conscience, and applied to the parish priest to marry them. 
The rev, gentleman refused to marry while ‘‘living in sin,” 
and made it a condition that she should retire to the hospital, 
above all other places, for a fortnight. The matter ended by 


the Judge and the carbineers interfering and liberating her. 
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The other case is just the reverse. A gentleman of good family 
and ample wealth married a lady according to the forms of the 
Church only, but, becoming tired of her some months later, in- 
formed her that they were not married, and she might take her 
goods and chattels and return to her home. Now, there are 
many hundreds of persons in some provinces where ignorance 
and superstition greatly prevail, who are in the same position, 
unconscious that their children are illegitimate, and that the 
poor wives may at any moment be sent home. In Italy, 
therefore, besides this great inconvenience just mentioned, a 
man may have two soi-disant wives—though a wife can have 
only one husband—and principally Italians run a chance of 
becoming Mussulmans, at least on one point. 


COMPENSATION FoR A LADIES’ DaANcING ACADEMY.—At the 


Guildhall, Westminster, on Friday, before Sir W. Bodkin and a 
special jury, an important case was tried with reference to the 
liability of a parish to compensate an individual owner for 
compulsory removal. 
behalf of the claimant, stated that his client, Miss Birch, was 
a teacher of dancing, residing at No. 5, Hinde-street, and also 
carried on her business in Sloane-street. 
among her pupils duchesses, countesses, viscountesses, both 
English and Irish, and even archbishops patronised her 
establishment. 
re nit many years past been put upon the parish 
0 t. 
out certain local 
determined, 
Thayer-street into James-street, and so through into Oxford- 
street. 
street, the house occupied by claimant. 
house under a lease dated the 16th of July, 1852, for twenty- 
one years, ata rent of 1507. per annum. The lease would 
therefore not be out until 1873. The lady now claimed from 
the vestry 4,000/. as compensation for loss of business, incon- 
venience, and extra rent, consequent upon her forced removal. 


Mr. Hawkins, in opening the case on 
She numbered 


In consequence of the pressure which 


Marylebone in order to induce them to carry 
improvements, they had at length 
after considerable discussion, to continue 
This necessitated the pulling down of No. 5, Hinde- 
Miss Birch held that 


Her average gross receipts would be siown to be nearly 


2.0092. a year, and this sum was reduced by expenses to about 


1,3002. Miss Birch having been examined, Sir John Karslake 


addressed the jury on behalf of the vestry, after which an 
arrangement was made between the parties that a sum of 


1,550/. be awarded to plaintiff in satisfaction of all claims. 


Parser Lapy TRAVELLERS.—A native journal publishes 
an account of a Parsee lady’s voyage round the world in 
company of her husband. Parsee ladies have visited England, 
and Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee’s two daughters have travelled 
all over Europe as far as Russia with their father; but the 
rare distinction, says our contemporary, of venturing, like the 
celebrated Mme. Pfeiffer, upon a voyage round the world, has * 
been reserved for Bhikhaeejee, the wife of Mr. Dorabjee 
Pestonjee Cama. This gentleman is the son of Mr. Pestonjee 
Hormvsjee Cama, a Parsee merchant of Bombay, and the 
lady, his wife, about thirty-six years of age, is a sister of Mr. 
K.R. Cama, the well-known lecturer on the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion. They left Bombay on Feb. 27 last, and the letters 
received by their friends show that, after travelling over Asia, 
Europe, and America, they were to visit Japan, and return 
by way of China to Bombay. They reached Suez ou March 
3, and, having seen the city of Cairo, they went up the large 
pyramid—the lady being the first native lady to have gone up 
this ‘“‘wonder of the world.” Having seen the Suez Canal, 
the travellers passed on to Joppa. ‘They reached Jerusalem 
on March 18. From Palestine they continued their travels to 
Turkey, and, after seeing Constantinople, they proceeded to 
Messina, and, passing by way of Naples and Rome, reached 
Florence on May 18. On May 29 they reached Vienna, In 
every principal city on the Continent our travellers visited no 
end of ‘palaces, museums, and picture galleries. After so- 
journing in other cities, they went to Paris. They reached 
London in the beginning of July last. Travelling through the 
principal cities of England, they proceeded to America, where 
they intended to pass a month, They were to leave San 
Francisco on Sept. 1 for Japan, and, after visiting Hongkong 
and other places in China, they intended to return to Bombay 
by way of Penang 2ad Singapore. 


John G. Saxe thus answered a supplication for his auto- 
graph :-— 
My autograph? ’Tis pleasant to reflect, 
‘Although the thought may cost a single sigh, 
That what a banker would with scorn reject 
Should have a value in a scholar’s eye. 


” Tae Emperor or Cu1na.—Considerable interest is now ex- 
cited among the Chinese relative to the approaching marriage 
and speedy occupation of the throne by the present Emperor, 
Tung-chi. Several of his wives have been selected, and next 
year, 1870, is definitely fixed upon for taking unto himself the ~ 
first or great wife. The age of consent to marry and the legal 
age are the same in China, and anyone on arriving at sixteen 
years is regarded as having attained his majority, and is held 
personally responsible before the law. The present Emperor 
will attain his majority next year, and consequently become 
responsible for the future government of the empire. 


A Srory or A Buncn or VioLETs.—When the partisans of 
the great Napoleon had arranged for his escape from Elba, 
they quietly distributed among the people cards on which a 
bunch of violets was painted ; and to a casual observer there 
was nothing more on them, but yet there really were profiles 
of Napoleon, Maria Louise, and the young King of Rome. The 
meaning of these cards was, the violet returns\with'the spring, 
so will Napoleon. Napoleon at this time was called by hi, 
friends Corporal Violet. This is the reason why the Frency 
people connect the violet so closely with Napoleon’s name. 

PRESENTS OF THE Empress EUGENIE TO THE SULTAN’S 
HovsEHoLp.—The Empress was provided with suitable gifts 
to distribute among the ladies of the Sultan’s bousehold, as a 
matter of course. But the presents consisted chiefly of highly 
ornamental articles for adorning the apartments of the harem, 
only a few ornaments for the person having been chosen. For 
the Sultan’s little daughter there was an exquisite set of 
dolls, which was the wonder and admiration of all who were 
so fortunate as to obtain a glimpse. These dolls were attired 
in the costume of the different officers and ladies of the French 
Court. They were of the most finished make, and capable of 
being bent in every way without danger of breaking. The 
costumes of the representatives of the male functionaries were 
wonderful for neatness of fit and the delicate embroidery on 
their coats. The jewels worn by the ladies were all real. The 
whole set was inclosed in a glass box, and so arranged as to 
represent the private reception at the Tuileries previous to 
the admission of the other guests. 


The Mohawk Valley Register says: ‘‘Perry Davis's Vege- 
table Pain Killer, unlike most preparations of the class ealled 
patent medicines, possesses a rare degree of merit ; and while 
many other medicines sink early into their primitive insignifi- 
cance and are forgotton, it is persistently and successtully 
establishing a lasting reputation.’ 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


| DECEMBER 4, 1869. 


—<—0c000M—SSSSSS 


he DHumoneist. 


——_—___. 
A Harmless Death.—Drowning in tears. 
A Bad Form of ‘‘ Mouth Disease.” —Scandal-mongering, 
A CASE OF AsS-FIX-14.—A donkey tied up. 
A writ of attachment.—A marriage certificate. 
If love is blind, how can there be any love at first sight ? 


Be temperate in diet : our first parents ate themselves out 
of house and home. 


ea in out of the wet, as the shark said when he swallowed 
a boy. 

If a young lady bids you take heart, does she mean that you 
can take hers ? 

A Delicate Parcel to be forwarded by rail.—A young lady 
wrapped up in herself. 

At what age of life may a man be said to belong to the 
vegetable kingdom ?—When experience has made him sage. 

The bachelor’s refrain—a lass! The maiden’s refrain—ah 
men! Let them no longer refrain. 

An inveterate old bachelor says ships are called “she” 
because they always keep a man on the look-out. 

‘* Were you ever at Cork, Mr. Foote?” said an Irishman, to 
him. ‘‘No, I never was at Cork,” said the wit, ‘but I have 
seen a great many drawings of it.” 

An honest Fenian, upon reading his physician’s bill, replied 
that he had no objection to pay for his medicine, but his 
visits he would return. 

Fashionable young lady (detaching her hair before retiring): 
“What dreams may come when we have shufiled off this 
mortal coil !” 

Willie P—, a little five-year-old, was playing with a 
honey-bee, when the angry bee stung him. ‘‘Oh! grandma,” 
cried Willie, ‘‘ I didn’t know bees had splinters in their feet !” 

After all there is not much difference between the followers 
and the opponents of Dr. Jenner. The one are Vaccinators, 
and the others are Vaccine-haters. 

“Papa,” said Mr. Brown’s youngest son, the other day, 
‘can I go to the circus?” “No, my boy,” affectionately 
replied Mr. Brown ; ‘if you are a good boy, I will take you 
out to see your grandmother’s grave this evening.” 

““Remember, Mrs. B.,” said Bobus, in a fluster, one day, 
“‘that you are the weaker vessel.”  ‘ May be so,” said the 
lady, ‘‘ but I'll take care you shan’t forget that the weaker 
vessel may have the stronger spirit in it.” 

““Mr. Jones, you said you were connected with the fine 
arts : do you mean that you are a sculptor?” ““No, Sir, I 
don’t sculp myself, but I furnish the stone to the man that 
does.” 

A gentleman, taking an apartment, said to the landlady, 
“I assure you, madam, I never left a lodging but my land- 
lady shed tears.” She answered, ‘I hope it was not, Sir, 
because you went away without paying.” 


A billet-doux did William send, 
To tell the love that burned him, 
But it was more like Billy, don’t! 
The answer she returned him, 


ORIGIN OF SLEEP. 
When Man was made, it puzzled Satan much 
How Adam’s soul and body he could win, 
So he invented Woman ; and with such 
A soul endowed her, she was sure to sin; 
And once get Adam underneath her thrall, 
Satan was certain both of them would fall. 


But then another difficulty rose— 
How to get Adam to accept his bride? 
This he o’ercame, as everybody knows, 
By sending him to sleep ; then by his side 
Placed Eve. For Satan knew this much of life, 
That, wide awake, he’d never take a wife. 
—The Period. 


Heir Yoursetves.—An old Oriental story relates that one 
day Moolla Museerodeen, in a mosque, ascended the desk, 
and thus addressed his audience : ‘Oh, children of the Faith- 
ful, do ye know what Iam going to say?’ They answered, 
‘“No?” ‘Well, then,” replied he, ‘‘ it is of no use for me to 
waste my time on so stupid a set of people ;” and, saying this, 
he came down and dismissed them. Next day he again 
mounted the desk, and asked : ‘‘Oh, true Mussulmans, do 
ye know what I am going to say?” ‘‘ We do,” said they. 
‘‘Then,” replied he, ‘‘there is no need for me to tell you ;” 
and again he let them go. The third time his audience 
thought they should catch him ; and, on his putting the usual 
question, they answered, ‘‘Some of us do, and some of us 
don’t.” ‘* Well, then,” replied he, ‘‘let those who know tell 
those who do not.” 

KNOW you? 
Know you the hour when Pheebus steals 
From where Aurora blushing lies, 
And mounts the heaven on glowing wheels, 
And gilds the grey of dawning skies? 


Know you the time when the birds begin 
To carol to the rising sun— ; 

When from the woods their jocund din 
Proclaims the reign of night is done? 


Know you the moment when the dew 
Exhales in silvery sighs from blooms 

Whereon it slept the whole night through, 
Till Phebus the rapt earth illumes ? 


Know you the moment, time and hour 
Of daybreak? Well, you do, mayhap. 
Well, that’s the time I feel a power 
Of pleasure in ‘‘ that other nap.” 


(From Fun.) 

A Universal Call-Bird.—Chanticleer. 

A Band of Hope.—The wedding-ring. 

(From Punch.) 

Witt any Lapy Say?—We read of a ‘Musical Gymna- 
sium for Ladies,’ and we wonder how they manage about the 
dumb-bells. 

A low-class contributor, on reading in Le Follet that ‘‘floral 
ornaments were much worn about the head,” observed that 
amongst his acquaintances he found that corduroys were much 
worn about the knees. 

Common Scents.—Musk and Verbena. 

Looks LIke 17. --Maid: ‘ Please, Ma’am, James wants to 
know if you are ‘at home’ to any one this afternoon ?’—Mis- 


Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each.) 
BIRTHS. : 

On the 29th ult., at 46, Palace-gardens-terrace, Kensington, the wife of W- 
Baily, Esq., of a son. a 
Hoyts 28th ult., at 20, Beaufort-gardens, the Hon. Mrs. Brodrick, of a 

ughter. 4 
. On fhe 29th ult., at 3, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, the Marchioness of Hamil- 

on, of a son. 

On the 27th ult., at Surbiton, the wife of M. M. Thomson, Esq., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 27th ult., at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, by the Rev. R. Isherwood, 
Henry Gales, Esq., of Golden-square, to Sarah, eldest daughter of the late 
Joseph G. Richmond, Esq., of Burnopside Hall, Durham, and of Perth. Tasmania. 

On the 27th ult., at Christ Church, Albany-street, by the ‘Rev. S. Buss, Mr. F. 
Green, of 18, Canonbury-square, to Kate, daughter of the late Mr. J. Haydn. 

DEATHS. 

On the 27th ult., at Queenborough, Isle of Sheppey, E. Hooker, Esq., formerly 
of Sheerness, solicitor, aged seventy-seven. 

On the 27th ult., at Redhill, the wife of W. Linnell, Esq., in her twenty-fourth 


year. ’ 
On the 27th ult., at Kensington, T. Murray, Esq., of Half-moon-street, Pic- 
cadilly, aged sixty-six. 
On the 28th ult. at 26, Woburn-square, E. White, Esq-, of the Stock Ex- 
change, in his eightieth year. 


oo 


Red hair among ladies has for a long time been the fashion ; 
but its days seem to be numbered. It is said, indeed, that the 
fair ladies who rule in the realms of fashion have resolved to 
suppress it forthwith, and to enact that brown hair, which 
has been banished for some time, is to resume its legitimate 
sway. It is even said that the winter toilette intended that 
brown should predominate, and that the Suez Canal goes for 
something in this little revolution. The lotus of Egypt is to 
be, it is said, the favourite flower for dressing the hair for 
ball and evening parties : the lotus, which is so becoming in 
dark persons, is a mortal enemy to fair, 


Tue ALEXANDRA Limp.—The Jllustrated Midland News 
truly says that the vagaries of fashion are infinite. We 
have gone back already, in the matter of dress, to medixval 
times—you may see the clinging skirts that are worn now in 
any old print of the period ; while, as regards the fashion of 
dressing the hair, our girls almost rival in eccentricity their 
predecessors, who, in the reign of Richard III., wore their 
natural hair in every form that could be devised. We have 
an engraving before us copied from a volume in the Harlejan 
Collection. In this picture are given the headdresses of four 
ladies. One has fastened her hair into the semblance of half 
a Dutch cheese ; a second has a pointed coiffure of a most 
wonderful description ; a third’s hair is made to look like a 
huge turban ; and that of the fourth is shaped into the form 
of aheart! To sucha ludicrous pitch did the hair fever 
attain that all the statirists were ‘ down upon ” the ladies for 
their affectation ; and one, Lydgate, the Monk of Bury, wrote 
a ballad against them, to which he prefixed the singular title 
‘* A Ditty of Women’s Horns,” in allusion to the hair being 
dressed in the shape of a horn. The monkish poet 
counselled the followers of this absurd fashion to ‘list not to 
pride,” but ‘‘their horns cast away.” The worst of it is, in the 
present day, you never know where the false hair begins and 
the real ends, so deftly is the chignon arranged, and so artfully 
are the colours blended together. While, as regards other 
follies of fashion, we have not yet seen the last of the Grecian 
Bend before there is developed another form of torture, under 
the mysterious, inscrutable title of the Alexandra Limp ! The 
Limp is produced (and we do not speak without authority 
upon this important question) by the removal of the heel from 
one boot, and the adoption on the other boot of a very high 


‘What shall I help you to?” inquired the daughter of a 
landlady of a modest youth at the dinner table. 


was the meek reply. 


THE WORLD. 
The world is a prison in every respect, 
Its walls are the heavens in common ; 


The jailor is SiN ; the pris’ners are MEN, 
And the fetters they’re bound with are Womrn. 


‘Is Mrs. Blinking at home? asked Mr. Saunders, of the 
Irish girl who answered his ring at the door, ‘ Yes, I b’lave 
“Ah, is it 


she is, Sir.” ‘Is she engaged?” 


it’s engaged I b’lave they are, Sir.” 


OLBORN VALLEY VIADUCT. New 

streets in conjunction therewith, and the New Black- 

friars Bridge being now open, Z. SIMPSON & COMPANY 

invite attention to the greatly increased facilities of ap- 
proach to their Establishment. 


Nos. 65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRIN GDON, 
STREET, within three minutes of the F: arringdon-street 
and Ludgate-hill stations. 


on eee 


SIMPSON and COMPANY, having 
e made particularly favourable arrangements for the 
Winter Trade, are now showing a large and well-assorted 
Stock of SILKS, Dresses, Shawls, Mantles, Family Drapery, 
Ribbons, Lace, Hosiery, Gloves, Flowers, &c., in many of 
which departments are goods very considerably below pre- 
sent market prices. 
N.B.—The above includesa special parcel of Dress Goods, 
*‘new for the season,” in a large variety of colours and 
prices. 


65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON-ST., E.C. 


GOLOURED FLOWERS for 

SCREENS, &c.—A charming collection of 25 separate 
Plants or Sprays of Flowers in natural size, already cut 
out, and admirably adapted in design for filling up vacant 
Spaces, or connecting one picture with another, so as ‘to 
give a freedom and grace to the general appearance of the 
composition. The set of 25, post-free, 3s. 1d. in stamps. 


JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fieet-street, London. 
eens egestsebeneinsereg remy 


i ILLINERY and DRESSM AKING.—A. 
SELECT STOCK of inexpensive PARISIAN MIL- 
LINERY, an assortment of which can be forwarded to 
ladies in the country free of charge ; also patterns of silks, 
and all the new materials for winter wear. Estimates 
given for W edding and Indian outfits, Lady’s own mate- 
rials made up in an elegant anq superior manner.—Mrs. 
Ouiver Hoiuss, 26, Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
R. FRANCOIS. (late J eans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are more nat ral, comfort 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self. 
adhesive,—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square,—Consultation Free. 


The young lady blushed, perhaps 
indignantly, and it is said that the kindly offices of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman were requisite to reconcile the parties. 


: 2 engaged, you | testimonial. 
say? Faix an’ I can’t tell you, Sir; but she kissed Mr. Tin- 


Princess.” 


tress : ‘‘ No, I am gone out driving. And, Parker, bring me 
‘A wife,” | some tea, and to-day’s papers.’ 
PUNCH-LAUREATE.—Nov. 26, 1869. 
We wanted something pleasant, 
Never times like those at present— 
Fogs, Fenians ,Spain in muddle, Napoleon in a mess : 
Let us smile at least a minute, 
Take a glass, with something in it, 
And ‘ery, ‘‘ Bless the nation’s darling and her little new 


‘*Having been cured of rheumatism by the use of your 
Vegetable Pain Killer, I take pleasure in sending you this 
I have used it also in cases of colds coughs, 
z ' neuralgia, and bowel complaints, &c., and consider it a 
cent last evening as if she had never seen the like ay him, and | most. valuable family medicine.—-Jonn NrEAson, farmer, 
Besley, June 3, 1869.—-To Perry Davis & Son, London.” 


vigour. 


HoLtoway’s 


Pitts—HEALTH’s 
surely be necessary to remind any intelligent reader that the 
purity of the blood determines every invalid’s health and 
Holloway’s medicine searches out the slightest taint 
in the vital fluid and neutralises or expels it, so that the circu- 


heel—an invention that probably had its origin in the distress- 
ing lameness of the Princess who bears the name that has been 
given to this new folly. 


FountTain.—It cannot 


lation supports the system in place of sowing the seeds of 


HE GOVERNESSEY’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


SAUCE’ 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

Its use improves appetite and digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 

} PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 
/ ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
| SAUCE. 


} Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
’ Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


STHMA, COUGHS, and BRON. 
CHITI1S.—Instantancous relief through inhaling the 
vapour of the celebrated ANTI-ASTHMATIC PAPER: 
No medicine. A trial sheet sent gratis, post free. 25 sheets 
or 5s., sent post free, by LASSMANN and S. CASSAN, 
66, Waterloo-road, S. 


(OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 

Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
annoyance, no trouble—also prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate, 


In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine i 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber .study 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s. 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G, 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-strect, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps ex tra 


FOR 


CHILDREN’S DIET. 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR, 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION. 
BROWN AND POLSON were the 


first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character, prepared, as in one 
prominent instance, from Rice. 

The Public, it is hoped, will discriminate 
between articles bearing a false name and 
Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, which is 
prepared solely from Maize or Indian 


Corn. 


decay. When epidemics are advancing and disease is steadily 
on the increase, it behoves everyone to have a restorative like 
these Pills, ready to set right any irregularity in stomach, 
liver, bowels, or kidneys; and Holloway’s treatment is 
especially suitable for the young, delicate, and nervous, who 
are the most susceptible of any prevailing sickness, and whom 
violent measures would endanger little less than epidemic. 


DENTAL SURGERY, 
Ve: ESKELL, the Author of “¢ Pure 


Dentistry, and What it Does for Us;” “ Painless 
Tooth Extraction; or, Anesthesia Locally Applied ;” 
“Dental Surgery: a Practical Treatise ;” “ Modern Den- 
tistry: its Principles and Practice,” &¢., may be CON- 
SULTED DAILY, as hitherto, from Ten to Four o’clock, 
at his only residence, 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square 
a few doors from Bond-street). 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


if AYE’S WORSDELL’S  PILLS.— 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
medical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may use 
them, with a certainty of relief, 


Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. 
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{EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
Of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &e., &c. 

ies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq. London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
Office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
Allletters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Est:tblished 1820. Cash only. 5 


_ 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


— 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Term , Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels, Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

nd their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 

Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 

Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 

London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


HE ROYAL MATERNITY 
CHARITY, a LYING-IN CHARITY for poor 
married women at their own homes.—Patron : Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. President: His Grace the 
DUKE of ARGYLL, K. T. 

Upwards of 3,000 poor women are annually attended by 
this Charity, and chiefly under woman’s ministration 
Additional subscribers are greatly needed. 

The Co-operation of LADIES, in support of an Institu 
tion so peculiarly deserving their consideration, is earnestly 


solicited. 
A pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its 


object and advantages will be gladly forwarded on applica 


tion, 
JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary. 


Office, 31, Finsbury-square. 


WHELPTON'S 


VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organi- 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known. 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
7id., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicin Vendors. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


Duet GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 


PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 


This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through an 
Chemist 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 


i ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak wel 

Testimonial No. $45.—Jenny Liyp writes: “I confirm 
the testimony already so general.’ 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Micnarn Costa writes: ‘lam 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency. 

Testimonial 4,126.—AxrcusisHor Manning writes: “I 

pprove very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity aud brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road London, and all Chemists. 


HE ART of DYEING MADE EASY. 
—With reference to the Yorkshire Fine Art Exhi- 
bition, the ‘‘ Gazette ’ stated : “ Messrs. Judson andSon, 0 
London, exhibit some simple Dyes for Domestic use, which 
are well adapted for their purpose, from the readiness with 
which they can be used, and the brightness and durability 
of] the colours obtained. The Judges have consequently 
given & CERTIFICATE OF] MERIT to this Firm, ‘for the sim- 
plicity and efficiency of their Dyes, and we are sure our 
fair readers heartily concur in the verdict.” The colours 
are:—Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, Blue, Green, 
Brown, Pink, Purple, Canary, Cerise, Orange, and Crimson 
Price Sixpence per Botile. Most Chemists now sell 
‘*Jupson’s Dyzs.” 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 


1868. 


PATENTED 


as 
a 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, wW. 


Tux principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvement are— 


“The greatest delicacy or utmost power and brilliancy of tone can be produced immediately by the player 
without the practice and effort that has hitherto been absolutely necessary. The extreme simplicity and absence 
of friction ensnre this action keeping in order and wearing far longer than the one generally used. Amucb 
more powerful blow is produced than in ordinary pianos, and consequently greater volume and richness of tone.” 
—The Engineer, July 2, 1869. ; 

“The Musical Instrument Department, generally one of the most interesting in the whole collection, is 
unusually attractive at the present time, as it contains many newly-patented instruments. The most noticeable 
of these is a piano fitted with a new check repeating action. The results obtained by these means are 
eminently satisfactory, being 2 beautifully light and elasti¢e touch and an instant repetition.”—Morning Post. 


“| | These instruments are fitted with an improvement already patented throughout the greater part of 

_ Europe and America, which has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians and manufacturers. 

It secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic interruption 
so common to the vibration of the wires. . . .”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 


Full particulars of this Invention and Illustrated Price Lists sent upon application. 


SHOW ROOMS:—18, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


STEAM WORKS:—1 ro 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; AND 
8, HERTFORD PLACE. 


TO LADIES. 


THICK MAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “COIL” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and PERFECTLY SMOOTH, 55s, each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length. 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION, 


STACEY & CO., 
HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR 80 BADLY? 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


Te 


(> 


r—" JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 
eg FOR THE REMOVAL GFINALINg READING'S 
eNARIAG = = — on FR id 0 re e 
OT SSS," Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoIseLESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on’ Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application t 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 


Patemt Wid Gloves, Welicately Werfumed. 


a 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for halfa 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
| Tadies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 

4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 


GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d. per Pair 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate 
Relief and permanent Cure of 


CONSTIPATION, 


And its consequences, such as Hemorrhoids, Cerebral Congestion, Headache, &c., &c. 
Tamar is agreeable to take, and never produces pain or trritation. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 


And Sold by Messrs. Barctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London ; 
And nearly all respectable Chymists, 


Price 2s. 8d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 6d. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 
Really Goc@ and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS; 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, H.C, 
gTRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 81., 28. 2s, 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices, 


PHILLIPS ¢& CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Hight miles of No, § 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Mar«et 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillingy or upwards,—Phillips & Co, have no Agents. 
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ROBERT COCKS & CO.’S NEW MUSIC. 
HE ZOUAVE’S RETREAT MARCH, 


for the Pianoforte (very easy). By SreruEn Guover. 
Illustrated Title, 3s.; free by post, 19 Stamps. 


FAIR DOVE! O FOND DOVE! 

Words by Jean Incetow; Music by A. 8. Garry. 
“We have seldom met with so much beauty concealed in 
so apparently simple a song.”—Vide “ Edinburgh Courant.” 
Price 3s. ; post free for 19 Stamps. 


JAR AWAY. New Song. Miss M. 

LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Butss). 3s. ‘‘ The melody is 

so sweet and so plaintive that it touches the feelings with 

that ‘charm of melancholy’ which will long cause it to 

dwell upon the ear.” Vide “ Brighton Gazette.” The same 

transcribed for the Pianoforte by Cari Luinr. 3s.3 free 
by post, 19 Stamps each. 


HE WISHING CAP. An Easy Song. 
4. Words by Cuartes Mackay (W. T. Wrighton). ‘1s 
really beyond the average of excellence. Mdllie, Liebhart 
has done much to make it popular, but it could afford to 
tand simply and entirely on its own merits.”—City Press 
Free by post, 19 Stamps. 


OGAL TRIOS for EQUAL VOICES. 

Edited by Wiiuamn Hitrs. 36 Numbers, free by 

post, 3 Stamps each ; or in Three Volumes, cloth boards, 
3s. each, postage free. 


HY VOICE IS NEAR. Ballad by 

W. T. Wricutoy. Free by post, 19 Stamps. Also 

for Pianoforte, by Brixtey Ricuaxps, 38 —‘* A very sweet 
song by an always welcome composer.”—City Press. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street; 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e, 
POUEKES: CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 


_ be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


\ R. A. ESKELL’S MODERN 

DENTISTRY: its Principles and Practice. Post 
free for seven stamps, of Simpkin, Marshal], and Co., 
Stationers’-hall-court ; or of the Author, 8, Grosvenor- 
street, Grosvenor-square, 

“In every way worthy of perusai.”—Standard, Aug. 13. 

“ Should be read by every one.”—Post, Aug. 15th. 

“Sensibly written, and in a spirit of fairness.”—Star, 
Aug. 12th. 

“Intended as a guide, by an experienced practitioner. — 
Morning Advertiser, Aug. 5th. 

“Cleverly written, full of useful information.”—Observer 
Aug. 16. 

“May be perused with a large amount of profit.”—Cour 
Journal, Aug. 1st, &c. 


NFANTS’ FOOD ; or Prepared Sugar 
of Milk; for use where it is not possible or conve- 
nient to suckle the child. 

“The common substitutes, recommended and given by 
nurses in such cases, as arrowroot, biscuit, cows’ milk— 
with or without water, and the various artificial infants’ 
food. should be decidedly avoided, their chemical compo- 
sition bearing little resemblance to that of human milk. 

“The greater mortality existing among children brought 
up by hand, to that among infants who have not been de- 
prived of their natural aliment, may be attributed to the 
want of similarity. 

“Modern Chemistry has herejgiven us her aid, and shown 
us how cows’ milk can be prepared so as to present a very 
exact imitation of human milk, though not identical with 
it. This composition has been found to succeed practi 
cally as well as it could be expected, @ priori, to do. 

“ Cows’ milk containsa much larger proportion of caseum 
than human milk; a mother’s milk contains a much 
larger proportion of sugar of milk. To produce the de- 
sired substitute, it is requisite to dilute the milk with 
water, to as to reduce the proportion of the caseum exist- 
ing therein to a level with that of the caseum contained in 
human milk; at the same time the deficiency of sugar of 
milk must be corrected by the addition of that substance. 

«The formula for the preparation of this pseudo-mother’s 
milk is as follows :— Dissolve one ounce of sugar of milk in 
three-quarters of a pint of boiling water, and mix with an 
equal quantity of good, fresh cows’ milk. Let the infant 
be fed with this from the feeding bottle in the usual way. 
Always wash the bottle after feeding, and put the teat into 
cold water, letting it remain until wanted again.’ ” 


PURE SUGAR OF MILK, as recommended above, can 
be obtained in }-Ib., }-1b., and lb. packages, at 2s, per Ib., of 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homoeopathic Chemists, 


112, Great Russet Srreet, Biroomsnury ; 170, PiccaDILLy 
and 48, THREADNEEDLE STREET, Ciry. 


RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may bo 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 


the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 218., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 13 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d, 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 62s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. ; 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &ec. 
hes material of which these are made is 
recommended by the F aculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS} 
SPRAINS, &c. lt is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
siv and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 75. 6d., 108., and 16s, each. Postage, 6d 


jOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


» Best}fintall tHe fastiioniable coloursiat 2s\the yard.— 


During «many: {seasons gihis pfirm has, supplied qtheir « . 


MERINOS: S\to' families in?all parts, of the kingdom, and i in® 
every *instance* ‘given jentire! *satistaction.® : Vain® attempts’ 
are made undér st different fnames” and*descriptiors to”sub-* 
stittitefmixturesyor ycottony qbut brilliance offcdlourtand\ 
durability,can) only ] be ‘obtained’ by ,the use. of the, finest } ; 
wool.» The black Portion, is particularly recommended; ‘and . 
every, articlesrequisite. for r family mourning, with the Whr- 
ranty of a firm established. SOVCATS. prise gay duvet y wt oy 
, Patterns sent. 7" ee 
HARVEY ‘and SCO., ‘VAMBETH HOUSE,’ 
t “SWESTMINSTER BRIDGE: ROAD}S.E! 


ELVETEEN . for’ ‘DRESSES, * » MAN-* 
_TLES, and JACKE! TS, beautifully soft and silk-like ; 
sacrificed at 2s. 6d. per yard ; usually sold at 4s. 6d. 
Patterns sent. 
HARV-EY> and (CO.,.“LAM BETH} HOUSE, 
WESTMIN STER. BRIDGE. ROAD, S.E. 


FASHIONABLE P PLATDS, jricluding: the: 
new shade“ of red, "and a case ‘of, GERMAN’ 


MERINOS, newly, imported; all at 6s.’ 9d. the Dress of 12 ° 


yards—trily aTidiculous price,for excellent quality. Also 
genteel styles i in SERGES; Plain and Figured, suitable for, 
Morning Dresses, ‘at 8s. 9d., “Los. 9d., 12s. 9d. the Full Dress, 
: Patterns: sent 
HARVEY, and.Co., “LAMBETH ,HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 


APANESE  SILKS.—Ladies, | rambanahe 


only the German make, richest in quality of Silk, 
and really wears well, at 2s. 63d. the yard. * ; 
Patterns sent... 
HARVEY and CO.,, LAMBETH HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 


ICH SILKS in Dresses at 25s. 6d. 
31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, 
and Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty 
for wear, at 3s. 6id., wide width ; not to be equalled. 
Patterns sent. 
HWARVEY and CO, LAMBETH HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


ALONE IN» LONDON. By: the ‘Author 

of * Jessica’s First Prayer,” \“* Little Meg’s Children,” &c 

With’ Engravings. » Royal 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards ; 2s. 
extra boards,’gilt edgés. 


THE MOTH AND: THE, CANDLE; or, 
Lucy Woodville’s Temptation. . By the Author of “ Life’s 
Battle Lost and Won,” &c.* 2s. 6d. cloth boards ; 3s. extra 
gilt edges. 


LILIAN’S HAPPY HOURS: or, Talks 
with Mamnia about’ the Stars, the Moon; the Sun, and the 
Wonders of the Sky and/the’ Earth. «With Coloured Plates, 
Royal'lémo.. 2s..bevelled boards, igilt edges. 


PANORAMIC SERIES... Consisting of 12 
Pictures, printed in Oil Colours by Kronheim, with de- 
scriptive Letterpress, and folding in an Ornamental Cover. 
6d, each Set; 1s. mounted onLinen, and with Cloth Cover. 


3. History or SAMUEL, »{{ (4. History OF rae Brstk)”* 


MOTTOES AND VERSES, for Christmas 
and the New Year. For Inclosure in Letters and General 
Distribution, Printed in Colours. 4d. per Packet. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row ; 
65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 164, Piccadilly. 


"NO MORE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Need be spoiled or caused to fade, nor leaves of Albums 
or Scrapbooks ‘‘ cocked,” by improper mounting of the 
former ; for there isa newly-invented and ingenious method 
whereby the Photographs are made to appear asif they 
were in neat ‘‘ passepartous” or proper, card mounts, and 
although securely fixed to the album leaf, or other paper, 
may yet be removed and replaced in aninstant. Noadhesive 
substance whatever is applied to the Photographs, neither 
are they injured in the smallest degree by this method, 
which may be easily and quickly acquired, and which is 
equally applicable to Drawings, Water-colour Paintings, 
and Engravings, for Framing, or for the Portfolio. 

Full; printed instructions, with explanatory diagrams, 
forwarded: post free. by: the Inventor for twelve postage 
stamps. (beyond which no outlay will be necessary). 
Direct, R.: NEWCOMBE, 10, East Harding-street, Gough- 

Square, London, E.C. 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, «AND NEURALGIA, 
HE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 


is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE: 
A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that 
the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold 
under the protection of Government authorising a stamp 
bearing the words ‘“‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 

street, London, W.C. 


DECAYED TEETH, 


When stopped with pure white ENAMELINE, become 
thoroughly useful. It onlyrequires softening in hot water, 
and sets as hard as steel, arresting further decay. A packet 
for six teeth ‘sent with full directions post free for twelve 
stamps, by S. Tl’. COCKING, Chemist, Sittingbourne, Kent; 

or from any Chemist through Barclay’ 's or Newberry’s. 


f PEE VOICE! THE. VOICE!! Pricr’s 
Rep Curraxt.anp Frexcn Rose Lozencrs.—Testi 
monial from the rising Baritone: “TI find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat in a 
emarkable and agreeable'manner.”—R, Lansmere,—Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICE, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour-street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


—_a—— 
LETCHFORD’S . 


STEPHANOTIS PERFUME 


Is the exact fragrance of that lovely exotic, 


Price 2s,, of all Perfumers; and Wholesale of 
‘ R. LETCHFORD and CO., 
Prize Medal Perfumers, 72, CORNHILL, London. 


RENCH: Te =Widest)” "Finest; % 


THE, LADY’S, OWN . PAPER. 
iH OWE” SEWING: MACHINES. 


ARE ADAPTED FOR ALL KINDS OF FAMILY SEWING, 


sewn. 


SHIRTS," 
TILLAS, 
‘SHOES, ARMY CLOTHING, UPHOLSTERING, 
“CARRIAGE” TRIMMING, LINEN GOODS, UM- 
_ BRELLAS, PARASOLS, &c., 


STITCH, QUILT, GATHER, HEM, FELL 


And to the “use ee. | SEAMSTRESSES, DRESS- 
MAKERS, TAILORS, MANUFACTURERS OF 
COLLARS;*SKIRIS, CLOAKS, MAN-> 


HATS, CAPS, “CORSETS, BOOTS and 


&c. They will 


BRAID, CORD, BIND, 


And perform every species’ of Sewing ; making a 
beautiful: stitch, 


alike. on. both sides of the fabric 


64, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.; 67, aa ST., LIVERPOOL. 


THE 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 

. Jull.value of these Machines 
must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for ‘their 
Use. Those, who. do this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines,or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them, 

/ and unreservedly recommend 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and_ the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A;” 32. 10s., with 
extra strong India - rubber 
i ringer, 51. 12s.; and ** Vowel 
” 81. 8s., which combines 
ee W ashing, Ww ringing, and 
Mangling. Trial allowed. See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 


MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit.to‘our newly- 
enlarged Show ‘Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection” in *London* of “English: and 


‘American “Sewing Machines, which may be 


seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand Lock-stitch Machine, ‘‘THR Roya 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Cenvenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 51. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


BRADFORD &CO.,63, Fleet St.,London. 


Paris, 1867. 


Dublin, 1865. 


‘THE SIMPSON” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
For Elegance and. Usefulness: the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It.combines a’ Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Heusehold Furniture. 
Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell- street, Glasgow. 


TRIAL BEFORE 


Macuine 


PURCHASE. 


The Wiiicox & Gisss Sitentr Srwine 
sent for a Month’s trial, 
free and Carriage paid, to any station 


in the Kingdom. 


Illustrated Book (9€ pages) free. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE C0., 
185, Regent St., & 150, Cheapside, London 


THE WANZER LOGK-STITCH SEWING [iACHINES, 


The success of these new Machines has been unprecedented, and the Company, 
having erected an additional large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their 
Orders, which they have hitherto been unable to do. 


THE WANZER FAMILY MACHINE 
THE LITTLE WANZER HAND MACHINE 
DITTO, TO WORK BY HAND OR FOOT 


Lists FREE. 


28 DE6BY 
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4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


only House in 
England 
for exclusive Sale of 


Irish Poplins. 


and Patterns free 
to any part 
of the 


United Kingdom 


DUBLIN ADDRESS —7 anp 8, EUSTACE STREET, 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


[Deesiinen/4,, 1869. 


“A RROISE! & ‘GREY dp ANUS CORD.— 

‘Frequent inquiries} haying! been made’ sfor Janus Cord 
in shades of Grey, Steel, aud Neutral’ Tints, Messrs. JAY 
have had manufactured ¢ for. themselyés}from patterns of 
French Silks, the same colours in Janus Cords. The price, 
in any shade, is One/Guinea andjatHalfithe Dress, and the 
same is charged or a‘Dress of Blabiowa anus Cord. 


Mae a aa oil 
SYA GN Hhghapickod 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. ’ 


E. |& R. GARROULD 


ARE- NOW *PREPARED: WITH «EVERY NOVELTY 
FOR THE SEASON, 4.4 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, “ROBES, AND 
COSTUME DRESSES. 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION 1N THE WEST-END. 


SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, . and.VEL- -y 
VETEENS. SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERPROOE 
TWEED and OPERA CLOAKS. JACKETS in Sealskin 
and every Néw Material. Several special Parcels of FURS 
much under price. FLANNEL ‘SHIRTIN GS; REAL 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET*and“COLOURED 
Ditto. A large Lot of FLANNELS and BLANKETS for 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Mourning of every Description ready *« or immediate use. 
Patterns Free. 


E. & RB. GARROULD, 


150, 152, 154, 156, and. 168, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 57 and 
58, QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, W. 


CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES, 


ALL POST-FREE FOR STAMPS. 


ENCHANTED BOTTLES, with 
MAGIC MOTIONS.—Quite New.—A Simple 
Secret, but Infallible Fun, 1n Box, with Direc- 
tions, 14 Stamps. 


PANORAMIC FAIRY TALES. 


—Each Tale told and shown in Twelve coloured 
Pictures, with Text, in the form of elegant 
little gilt-edged Books, which open out into a 
sheet. 7 stamps each, or the four for 22 stamps. 
— Tue Bases IN THE Woop. 
BY BOOK LirrLte Rep) Ripine-Hoop. 
POST. Aur-Bagsa; or, Tue Forry Tueves. 
~ ALApDIN; or, THe Wonperrut Lamp. 


4d. each, 4 for 1s., or the Set of 12 for 2s. 6d. 

Beautifully-coloured PICTURES with HYMNS, on the 

| Nativity (exquisite in art, refined in sentiment). : 
Five Stamps each, or 3s. 6d. dozen, 

A Pair of Coloured Pictures, called “OUTSIDE 
CHURCH” and ‘“‘ INSIDE CHURCH.”—CHRISPMAS 
in OLDEN TIME.—The HOLLY CART (two, Pictures 
in one).—HOLY FAMILY, and’ other *Satred Pictures 
with Mottoes.—* CHRISTMAS GREETINGS, ae nh 
liluminsted Verse (seven varicties): , 

Seven Stamps each, or 5s. 6d. dozen 

GUARDIAN ANGELS and CHILDREN: gems of art, 
perfect in floral decoration, colour, and design (three 
varieties).—Packet of SIX OUTLINE DESIGNS and 
MOTTOES, for Colouring —16 LANDSCAPES (in Cork 
and Plaster) ona Sheet.—T'wenty-four Tiny MEDALLION 
HEADS, in Gilt OvalsSixteen Small FLORAL 


WREATHS, separateable,—Forty-two BOUQUETS of. 


FLOWERS, {-inch each—ODDS and ENDS, in Packet. 
Nine Stamps per Set. 

Four CAROL-CARDS ina Set (Old English and Coloured 
Type).—Four Cards in a Set, EMBOSSED and Coloured 
PICTURES, with SACRED VERSES in Gold. 

Ten Stamps each, or 8s. dozen. 

The NATIVITY; with Dioramic Effect.—The YULE 
LOG and BARON’S FEAST (two Pictures in one, with 
Framing).—The CHILDREN’S BALL (moving Figures 
and Panoramic Scene). 

Thirteen Stamps. 

The NATIVITY: A . Set Scene, with Gilded Filigree and 

tu expanding Front, “opening by Doors.—A Set of FOUR 
ILLUMINATIONS, with Pictures, Emblems, and Full 
Texts—viz., ‘‘ Unto us a Child,” &c.; “ Fear not, for be- 
hold,” &c. ; ‘‘ Hallelujah, for the,” &c. ; Glory to God 
in the,” &.—SCENTED SACHETS, newest Designs.— 
Packet of Six OUTLINE DESIGNS and MOTTOES, 
for Colouring. 

Other New Designs, Sacred or Secular, sorted dozens com- 
piled to order, from 1s. to 35s. 

VALENTINES for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR, 
each in Box, most beautiful presents, suited to every body, 
2s., 2s, 6d., and 3s. 6d. each. 

CHURCH DECORATION; All about it. 13 stamps. 

S. B. BEAL, 47, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C, 


RESSMAKING.— Mrs. PHILLIPS 
begs to inform LADIES that she has Removed her 
ECONOMICAL DRESS-MAKING ESTABLISHMENT 
to 23, PARK-TERRACE, Regent’s-park. Ev ery advantage 
is offered to Ladies studying ec onomy. Dresses made up 
from 7s, 6d.—23, Park-terrace, Regent’s-park. 


DR. ABERNETHY’S TOOTH 
PASTE 


Is the most effectual preservative for 

the Teeth and Gums. It gives a pearl-like whiteness, 
prevents decay, imparts sweetness to the breath, eradicates 
turtar, keeps the Gums firm and healthy, and, if used daily, 
will ‘prevent Toothache. Its valuable properties have 
obtained its exclusive selection by the Royal Family and 
many of the Aristocracy. 


Prepared and Sold by THOMAS HITCHCOCK, Dentist, 
0, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Price 1s. 9d. per pot. 


PATRONIZED by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB 
NAZIM of BENGAL. 


[HE AGENORIA HAND SEWING 
MACHINE, £4 4s. 
TreapLe Macnines. 


Excelsior £6 6 U 
Britannia from 616 0 
Elliptic, from 700 
WillcoxandGibbs8 0 0 
Belgravia ., 715 0 
Towe(Klias. jun.) 8 0 0 
Grover & Baker 9-0 0 
Alexandra ,, 9 0 0 
Wanzer.. 1. ° 9 0 6 
don wars em 9 0 0 

0 0 

06 


Machines by all makers 


S. SMITH.& CO., 4, CHARLES-STREET, SOHO. 
(Four doors fr om Oxford-street. 


PERE LOE 
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